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How much time 


do your salesmen 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples: 

When a salesman travels to see a customer who’s not in— Baltimore to Philadelphia . . . . 55¢ 
or too busy to be seen—that’s “blind driving.” Cleveland to Pittsburgh . . . . . 60¢ 
Dallas to St.Lovis . . . . . . . $1.35 
Atlanta toNew York . . . . . . $1.50 
Los Angeles to Washington, D.C. . . $2.50 


It’s part of the hard-cash cost of selling. And it’s too 
costly a part to have a place in today’s competitive market. 


That’s why so many sales managers have made it a prac- Chinen sap the Guitee Gelntetietien wha 


tice for their salesmen to telephone ahead for appointments. for the first three minutes. Tiey do not include 
the 10% federal! excise tax. 


One sales executive proved that appointments made by CALL BY NUMBER. IT’S TWICE AS FAST. 
telephone saved his company $5000 a year. Another, with 
a much larger firm, reported that appointment calls gave his 
sales force 12% more selling time, worth $400,000 a year 


: fm 
in gross sales. BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM | a 


We can show you how your company can use the tele- 











phone most profitably in many ways. Just call your Bell 
Telephone Business Office. A representative will visit you. 
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Information Please 


Ever wonder how many civilian 
passenger cars were produced in 
the U.S. in wartime 1943? Or how 
Oklahoma ranks as a petroleum 
producer? Or what was the highest 
price ever paid for a seat on the 
New York Stock Exchange?* 
Frankly, we rarely do ourselves. 
But certain of our readers have— 
often. In fact, as Alice might put 
it, Forspes readers are getting 
“curioser and curioser.” 

Take the U.S. airman who wrote 
to us for advice on how to break 
into the brokerage business (we 
directed him to the New York 
Stock Exchange). Then there was 
the housewife- 
investor who 
wanted “all the 
information you 
have”—but neg- 
lected to tell us 
about what. And 
every mailbag, it 
seems, contains 
more than its 
decent quota of 
pleading re- 
quests for “hot 
tips” on the mar- 
ket (ForBEs mag- 
azine investment 
advice is confined 
to the content of the magazine 
itself). 

The Answer Gals. Still the ques- 
tions come. And, when they can, 
Forses’ diligent researchers take 
time out from their regular duties 
and try to solve them. Some, of 
course, are simple requests for 
office addresses of various com- 
panies. These we supply. Other 
queries are a lot tougher to 
tackle. 

One subscriber, for example, 
wanted us to tell him all we knew 
about investment opportunities in 
Mexico. Another asked if we could 
find him a job in Saudi-Arabia. 
And only last month, one enter- 
prising college student unabashed- 
ly wondered if we wouldn’t write 
his term paper for him on the stock 
market (we wouldn't). 

Though it means that Forses’ re- 
searchers must invest valuable 
time in tracking down the answers, 
we are often asked to settle bets 
of one kind or another. Not long 
ago, one reader confided that he 
had a wager with a friend that 


*139; fourth, after Texas, California, 
Louisiana; $625,000 in 1929 


General Motors, and not U.S. Steel 
was tops in assets of all corpora- 
tions—and wasn’t he right? Some- 
what ruefully, our distracted re- 
searcher replied that they were 
both wrong—Standard Oil of New 
Jersey is the asset leade: 

More often than we would like 
a Forses’ reader will ask for the 
issue date of a certain story, which 
he is sure appeared in Forses about 
five years ago. “Too often it turns 
out,” reports one weary researcher, 
“that he really saw it in The New 
Yorker or the London Economist.” 
And we will never forget the 
chap who wrote in for an ex- 

planation of the 
Dow-Jones stock 
averages, to 
which one of our 
researchers re- 
plied afte: 
spending hours 
composing a 
long, 
planation 
eral days late 
came the read- 
er’s comment: 
“JustasIthought 
The whole index 
is not 
damn!” 

One request Forses’ researchers 
could not fill came from a mid- 
western clergyman, who sent us a 
rare, old black tie and asked if we 
could buy him one to match it 
Our girls tried, but after shopping 
the stores, learned it was no longe: 
being manufactured 

Cupid Forbes. But by all odds 
the oddest and most romantic re- 
quest we have received came 
from one young woman who asked 
Forses to help her get married. 

Seems the poor girl had taken 
her blood tests in Manhattan just 
before the Christmas holidays, but 
had not received the results, and 
had little hope of getting them in 
time to apply for her license and 
still be married New Year’s Eve in 
New Jersey. Meanwhile hordes of 
relatives were on their way from 
all over the country, and, well, 
couldn’t we help? We did. 

Forses put in a call to New Jer- 
sey’s Commissioner of Health, and 
was able to tell the girl where she 
could get a New Jersey blood test 
in a hurry. The last we heard, the 
bride & groom were off on their 
honeymoon. 
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The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


73 Branches 
in Greater New York 
eeeevevnsve8eree ¢ @ 


66 Overseas Branches, 
Offices, and Affiliates 
eeeeseeeeee 


Statement of Condition as of December 31, 1955 


ASSETS 
Casn, Gotp anp Due From Banks 


Unitrep States GoveRNMENT OBLIGATIONS . 


OBLIGATIONS OF OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES 
StaTE AND MuniciPat SEcurRITIES. 
Oruer SEcuRITIES . .. 
Loans AND Discounts. . = 
Rea Estate Loans anv SEcuRITIES . 
Customers’ LiaBILITy ror ACCEPTANCES 
Stock 1n Feperat Reserve Bank 
OwneERsHIP OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING 

CorPORATION . . 
Bank Premises ee oe 
Irems In TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES 
OrHeER AsseETS 

Total 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits . ne ea eae 
Lia BILITY ON Ac CEPTANCES AND 
BILts . wat 4A, ee 
Less: Own ACCEPTANCES IN 
PorTFOLIO 


. . . 


Dve To ForeiGn CENTRAL Banks. 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
RESERVES FOR: 


$63,475,161 


18,354,147 


UNEARNED DiscounT AND OTHER UNEARNED 


RO a 
Payments Unper AGREEMENT OF 
Datep Marcu 1, 1955 , 
InTEREST, TAxes, OTHER AccRUED 
EXPENSES, ETC.. 
DivipenD ... 
CaPITAL . bt 
(70,000,000 Shares 
Ce, os. a &e-6 
Unpivipep Prorirts . F 
See Fae 


$20 Par) 


. 


MERGER 


$200,000,000 


300,000,000 
60,006,869 


$1,616,567 ,604 
1,319,313,958 
44,951,603 
541,346,809 
148,354,019 
3,184,559,907 
30,218,301 
42,126,245 
15,000,000 
7,000,000 
35,961,202 
11,008,921 
4,887,952 
$7,001 ,296,521 


$6,308 783,237 


45,121,014 
21,909,500 


25,231,364 
216,700 


34,027,83 
6,000,000 


560,006,869 
$7,001 ,296,521 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 23. 
$453,849,290 of United States Government Obligations and $22,571,200 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 

purposes required or permitted by law. 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





Affiliate of The First National Ci 


administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Capital Funds $32,439,737 


Bank of New York for separate 





We shall be glad to send a complete 
of THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 


y of the 1955 “Report to Shareholders” 
F NEW YORK and CITY BANK FARMERS 


TRUST COMPANY to anyone who requests it. 
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READERS SAY What’s going on 
teased ais | at Calumet & Hecla? 


Sm: I was somewhat amazed to note 
the imaccuracies on page 44 (FORBES, | 
January 1) in the second and third col- 
umns covering the comments about the | 
Union Pacific . . . “By November, how- | 
ever, Stoddard was back in fine free- 
spending form with a $90 million order 
for 10,700 freight cars . . . Stoddard fin- 
ished off a huge new $7 million freight 
classification yard at Houston, started 
another at Eugene, Oregon, that will 
cost $6 million and built a $34 million 
pipe line into burgeoning consumer 
areas in Arizona .. .” Apparently geog- 
raphy was somewhat overlooked in the | 
writing and editing of this article and 
the UP and SP roads were confused with 
the results above cited. 

—Cares R. MFGEE 

Vice-Chairman | 

Association of American Railroads | 
Washington, D. C. 





Sim: .... We were a little startled to 
see, in three places on page 44, a rival | 
western railroad given credit for some | 
of Southern Pacific’s substantial recent 
achievements in keeping its transporta- 
tion plant ahead of the growing needs of | 
the Golden Empire it serves. 

Mr. Stoddard and his Union Pacific 
do an impressive job of railroading, on | 
this we agree. But we're proud and 
jealous of the accomplishments of Mr. | 
Russell. . . 

—C.LauDE PETERSON 
Vice-President, 
System Passenger Traffic-Public Relations 
Southern Pacific Company 
San Francisco, California 


What’s going on at Calumet & Hecla? You might better ask what isn’t. 
Apologies to Reader Peterson, and : , t . 
others who alertly caught Forses with its We are no exception to the current trend of many leading companies to 


names crossed (the other facts are cor- expand and diversify. Such growth is the hallmark of progress in today’s 
rect). Attributing the accomplishments he an a 
concept of business. 
of the Southern Pacific’s Donald Russell P 
to the UP’s Arthur Stoddard was, of . tin e 4 ae » fom latina 
ebusén, entnttntiedAh We intend to share with you through our advertising the facts relating 
to C. & H. expansion, the products and processes that are meaningful to you 


Creditor’s Complaint in your operations. 


Sir: Some of my associate top execu- C. & H. engages in all phases of metals production, from copper mining to 
tives and I take exception to the rather finished shapes in copper, aluminum and brass; in the forest industries from 


unfavorable comment in your last issue . . — - ’ 
. ’ , 0 te work products; in fact, these, and products of our 
of Foases regarding our Company in sawmill to completed mill work products; in fa Pp 


comparison with an unusually favorable other producing facilities find their way into nearly every industry. 
comment about our largest competitor. . . . r ’ 
—ALEXANDER E. DuNncAN Perhaps the only real common denominator for these diverse products 
Founder Chairman is a severely high standard of product quality. Thus, the C. & H. trade- 
Commercial Credit Company : , ae 
Baltimore, Maryland mark is our assurance of quality to you whenever you see it on a product 
from Calumet & Hecla. 


The Spanish Kleenex Mystery 


Sir: I hope the comments which Mr. 

Dillon made and you quoted in Fact & DIVISIONS OF ‘alu met-= 

Comment [Forses, Dec. 15] are brought CALUMET & HECLA, INC. — 

home to our friends in Europe. The re- 

mark that struck me specifically was: CORUMET COVES ecla Inc 

“(our tariff] concessions must not be nul- WOLVERINE TUBE DIVISION 4 ° 

lified, as has so often been the case in the CANADA VULCANIZER CO. 

past, by [foreign] restrictive and discrim- | FOREST INDUSTRIES DIVISION FABRICATORS OF ALUMINUM, STEEL, COPPER AND WOOD 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) GOODMAN LUMBER CO ~PRODUCERS OF AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS—MINERS OF COPPER 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy 
any of these securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW _ ISSUE January 5, 1956 


120,000 Shares 


The Magnavox Company 


4.75% Cumulative Convertible Preferred Stock 


Par Value $50 per share 


Price $51 Per Share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State in which 
this announcement ts circulated from only such of the under- 
writers, including the undersigned, as may legally offer these 
ecurities in compliance with the securities laws of such State 


Reynolds & Co., Inc. 
Glore, Forgan & Co. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Lee Higginson Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 

















SULPHUR — A RECORD YEAR 


The use of sulphur—a traditional barometer of the nation’s 


economy—reached a new record in 1955. Consumption by 
U. S. industry and agriculture of this versatile raw material 
was about 10 percent above 1954 


Freeport Sulphur Company—producer of crude sulphur 
since 1912—is well prepared to meet the rising demand 
Our expansion program—which has brought into produc- 
tion four new mines in as many years—has greatly increased 
our productive capacity and our proven underground 
reserves. And this expansion is continuing. Plans for the 
development of a fifth new mine are under way, and ex- 
ploration for other possible deposits is continuing 


This record of achievement means an assured source of 
supply to our customers in the years ahead 























READERS SAY 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 5) 


inating import controls, by special taxes, 
and by various forms of administrative 
protectionism.” While traveling in Spain 
last year, I saw Kleenex (normally sold 
for about 17c in the U. S. for a small box) 
being sold for 90 pesetas, or the equiv- 
alent of about $2.42! The 5c package cost 
about 38c! Mr. Dillon’s remarks con- 
firmed my suspicions. Many thanks. 

—A. J. SORKOLOSKIE 
Fort Meade, Md. 


Bouquet 


Sir: I have read your January 1, 1956 
issue and found your story on copper 
and brass particularly interesting. As a 
matter of fact, the whole magazine is 
inspirational and covers briefly a con- 
siderable part of the industrial history 
of the United States. 

—J. M. KENNEDY 
Board Chairman 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc. 
New York, N. Y. 


The Other Foot 


Sir: Your recent comment about Baron 
Rothschild getting a loan for a merchant 
simply by being seen walking past the 


Bank of England with him ... recalls an 


| incident where the shoe was on the other 


foot . . . I was in the J. P. Morgan bank- 


| ing house on Wall Street one day talking 


to one of the partners. A messenger came 
in with a telegram, but when the banker 
reached in his pocket for a pourboire 
for the messenger, he found to his em- 
barrassment he had nothing in his pocket 
but gold coins .. . After I had advanced 
a silver coin for the tip, he explained 
that he preferred carrying gold because 
he traveled a great deal in foreign coun- 
tries where U. S. gold coins could al- 
ways be exchanged at face value... 

—A. CARTER 
New York, N. Y. 


Cash Query 


Sir: Do mutual fund investors buy their 
shares mostly out of capital already saved 


| up or from current salary? I have a 


friend who argues that most of the mutual 
fund money is taken from savings ac- 
counts and other cash hoards which the 


‘investor already has; therefore he is not 


adding to his savings but simply switch- 
ing from one kind to another. Is there any 
answer to this? 

—Rosert ARLEN 
Denver, Colo. 


According to the National Association 
of Investment Co.’s recent survey, 63% 
of the funds invested in mutual funds 
accounts on a regular cumulative basis 
comes from salaries, representing new 
savings. The other 38% comes from in- 


| heritances, savings accounts, insurance, 


and other miscellaneous sources.—Eb. 
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Sinclair's Junior Board of Directors gets first hand information on marine transportation operations aboard the new company tanker, the P. W. Thirtle 


Training Today’s “Mates” to be Tomorrow’s “Captains”’ 


Capable executive talent doesn’t just grow; it must be 
cultivated. The Sinclair organization is assuring itself a 
continuation of experienced qualified management by 
bringing its younger executives up against top-level mat- 
ters on a unique Junior Board of Directors. 


Created five years ago by P. C. Spencer, President of 
Sinclair Oil Corporation, the Junior Board has a rotating 
membership of promising men representing all phases of 
operations carried on by the corporation’s subsidiaries. 
By considering problems and proposals that cut across 
departmental lines, the Board exposes its members to the 
broad spectrum of organization operations, giving them 
valuable experience beyond the specialized field of their 
immediate departments. Further, this mixing of men and 
ideas brings to bear on Board business the cross section 
of knowledge needed to produce effective decisions. 


The Board meets once a month in New York to review 


reports from working committees appointed to make in 
tensive studies of problems assigned by top management 
Field trips like the one shown above are also made to 
promote a better understanding of the practical side of 
operating problems. 

The Board’s work load is heavy and its responsibilities 
real, Sinclair’s top management and senior board rely on 
the Junior Board's findings and have yet to turn down a 
major recommendation. Men develop by broadening 
their knowledge and using that knowledge to make re- 
sponsible decisions. Sinclair is confident today’s mates 
will prove able captains tomorrow. 


SINCLAIR 
_A Great Name in Oil 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION 600 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS, U.S.A. 





WHEN 
YOU 
RETIRE 


oe 
ivi 





KEY TO THE 
OMRECTION OF 
MOVEMENT 


| 
Cad 


ee CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 





CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER 


NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S.N ¥ 


Map shows conditions in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors. Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of September. 





ae SUNNY TUCSON 


— 
SENTIRE xenecly 
Z “ 
Yin | 
/ There’s no need to “leave the family” 
when you retire to a warmer climate. 
In fact, Tucson’s amazing growth is 
due to the influx of entire families, 
many three generations strong. Chil- 
dren attend the nation’s finest schools. 
Growth and vitality inspire ambition 
in breadwinners. Retired folks relax 


ZONE INDEXES 


Number — a 4 5 
THE TOP TEN CITIES of Successive Percentage Gain 
Months Listed: Over Last Year: 


SMALLEST GAINS 
o 
Norfolk —2% | wow | 


Wichita (3) 0 —|——_| $: 
Boise (2) +] New England + 9%| 7% | 4 


Omaha (6) +2 Middle Atlantic | + 8 | + 8 
Bismarck 9 Midwest 417 119 











Percentage gain or loss from 
corresponding months last year 


LARGEST GAINS 
Detroit (10) + 20% 
Birmingham 19 
| Sacramento 
Butte (4) 

Montgomery 














South 


pleasantly, or join in social, commu- 
nity and religious activities. The 
University of Arizona, in Tucson, 
offers comprehensive adult education 


| Wilmington (2) +15 
| Washington 


14 


Fort Wayne (4) 14 


| Charleston, W.Va. 14 


Kansas City (2) 
Amarillo 
Phoenix 


+2 
2 


North Central 
South Central 
Mountain 


+10 


+ 8 


+9 |4 


+ 9/49 


9 
9 
+11 


pc wonderful, low-cost cultural 
rogram. Akron 
ESR? ph | 
Be WHAT eso 
Nit, OFFERS YOU! 3if 


IIB aH, Y 
Year ‘round sunshine; relief from 
arthritis, sinusitis, rheumatism; a life 
of “active leisure” for yourself and a 
career in a fast-growing community 
for your children. 


Pacific 








3 
Richmond 3 
14 Ft. Smith 3 
Date in parenthesis indicates city has been con- NATIONAL INDEX | + 9 | 


tinuously in this column since Map for indicated | 
month. | 


+8 |+/7 











NEXT ISSUE: 


AUTO FORECAST: How many cars can Detroit sell in 1956? 
automakers are confident be only a 
optimism enough? 


Most 
But 


there will small dip. is 


ao Fores, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
LEARN ALL ABOUT TUCSON FREE 1 
I enclose: (1 $5 for 1 year of Forses, [) $10 for 3 years 
The Tucson Gas, Electric Light & Power Co. 
Tucson, Arizona 


I'm interested in learning what Tucson has 
to offer as a future home. Please have 
information sent to: 


Name 





(nome) 





(address) 





(state) Single Copy, 35e 








(city) 
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Sifting makes her Lucky 
taste better, too 


A Lucky’s taste takes the cake for many reasons. 
The young lady’s flour sifter suggests one. 


Many samples of Lucky Strike tobacco go daily 
from the manufacturing plants to The American 
Tobacco Company’s Research Laboratory. Much 
of it is tested in the sieving machine (see insert). 


As the canister shakes back and forth, the tobacco 
is sieved through three screens graduated in mesh. 
After a prescribed period the amount of tobacco 


remaining on each of the different screens is 
checked. To assure firm packing, each “‘size group” 
must be present in the proper proportion. The 
sieved tobacco is also examined for slivers or 
stems and for tiny particles that would become 
loose ends. The absence of these undesirable par- 
ticles is one reason why Luckies taste better. 


And, the fact that this test alone is run hun- 
dreds of times daily is good evidence why Luckies 
are the cigarette of matchless quality. 


INCORPORATED 


FIRST 
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TRENDS & TANGENTS 


Road building boom, growing by 
leaps & bounds, is now worldwide. 
Nobody knows how much is being 
done across the Iron Curtain. But 
elsewhere last year saw some $10.8 
billion poured into new roads around 
the world. Almost three-quarters of it 
were U.S. outlays, totalling some $7.1 
billion. Canada, the next most lavish 
spender, laid out about $600 million. 

se * s 

IBM bombing systems will compute 
planes onto targets in any future war. 
International Business Machines re- 
cently was awarded a $11.6 million 
contract by the Air Force to produce 
bombing navigational systems. It com- 


mits IBM, already 39th among USS. 
industries in the size of defense con- 
tracts, even more heavily to defense 
work. Altogether, the office equipper 
has done over $400 million worth of 
defense business since December of 
1950, mostly with the Air Force. 
. * . 

“Retreading” new metal on worn 
metal parts and machinery can save 
industry hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars in the next decade, claims Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co. The hardfacing 
treatment is capable of increasing the 
life of heavy-duty metal equipment 
from two to 25 times. Because re- 
treaded parts often outlast original 
carbon steel surfaces, there is now a 
trend toward hardfacing brand-new 
equipment even before it leaves the 
factory. 
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Henry Kaiser's Argentine venture in 
autos is still running into roadblocks. 
Kaiser’s $10 million investment in In- 
dustria Kaiser Argentina, a truck and 
auto company which was supposed to 
have operated in partnership with the 
Peron regime, was seized when Peron 
got the boot. To unfreeze his assets. 
all Kaiser has to do now is prove to 
Argentina’s new provisional govern- 
ment “that all profits since 1943 were 
honestly obtained.” 

° Ss . 

“Sold Out Till ‘58’ is the tag Na- 
tional Container Corp.’s Samuel Kip- 
nis is using to illustrate the incredible 
box-building boom. Despite the fact 
that Kipnis has nearly doubled Na- 
tional’s productive capacity since 
1954, anticipated needs of National's 
own plants, plus outside contract 
commitments, will consume all the 
shipping cartons the company 
produce in the next two years. 

* e . 

Busy signal for three Bell System 
subsidiaries, which rang up capital 
expenditures totaling $300 million in 
1955, will be louder in 1956. Illinois 
Bell, which spent $116-million on con- 
struction last year, will spend $285- 
million more over the next two years, 
while Bell Telephone of Pennsylvania 
and Mountain States Telephone & 
Telegraph have increased their ex- 
pansion budgets from $96.4 million 
and $85 million to $108 million and 
$100 million respectively. 


can 


. * . 

Slump in used car sales, normal for 
this time of year, is so much greater 
than in previous years that dealers 
are plainly worried. The decline in 
demand, which began with the in- 
troduction of new 1956 models, is not 
only drying up the market for plenti- 
ful 1955 and 1954 autos, but has forced 
dealers to knock $100 to $200 off the 
price of nearly all used makes in the 
past six months alone. Complains one 
dealer: “I’m not so worried about be- 
ing glutted with new models. Just 
tell me where I can unload the old 
ones.” 

. ° . 

First ominous signs of a glut in 
chemicals—the current oversupply of 
ammonia—is taking a little edge off 
chemicalmakers’ predictions for 1956. 
Until a year ago, ammonia producers 
had more orders than they couid fill. 
Since then, the U.S.’s 35 anhydrous 
ammonia plants have boosted their 
capacity to 3.4 million tons a year, 
more than enough to fill demand. 
With another 1 million tons sched- 
uled to come on stream this year, 
chemicalmen look for no let-up in 
price-cutting, which has _ already 
trimmed ammonia prices 10% to 15% 
since mid-summer. 
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BANK 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1955 


RESOURCES 





Cash and Due from Banks. . ... . . . « $1,943,005,885 
U. S. Government Obligations . . .... » 1,230,522,456 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . . . . 486,375,921 
Pa «ee eee fk ee ek 141,424,492 


RN Be ae bed at | oS .. bt a er De 3,510,002,858 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . . . ss 17,371,591 


Customers’ Acceptance Liability. . . . . . . 101,261,850 
PE ee oe iat See eee 58,980,360 
Other Assets . . a a eeu ery ime ns 20,302,191 


$7,509,247,604 


LIABILITIES 





rs eee” et oe eS le wl ee $6,789,358,288 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . . . . ». + « = « 3,524,458 
en, lg: em o> By ie eet oe 25,029,538 
Se ae | te ig ye he eee td 49,938,774 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . $111,961,923 

Leu fe Povifelie . «© «5 2 + 4, 583,474 107,378,449 
General Reserve for Securities . ..... 7,584,545 
Capital Funds: 

Capiesl Seocke . . » »« « « $150,000,000 


(12,000,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 
| een a 300,000,000 
Undivided Profits . __ 76,433,552 526,433,552 


United States Government and other securities carried at $407,945,073 were pledged 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal! Deposit Insurance Corporatior 
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A Progress Report on: 


“The World’s Most Promising 
Technological Revolution” 


A YEAR AGO, we reported to you on the 
current status of the electronics industry... 
“the world’s most promising technological 
revolution.” 


Electronics was then a $9,000,000,000 in- 
dustry—including television, radio, military 
electronics, commercial electronics, broad- 
casting and related areas. 


Bearing out our contention that electronics 
is the fastest growing of any major industry, 
here is our latest status report: 


@ For 1955, the electronics industry will attain a 
volume of $9,500,000,000, or one-half a billion 
more than anticipated earlier in the year. 


We estimate that the industry volume will approx- 
imate $10,800,000,000 in 1956—a one year’s growth 
of $1,300,000,000, more than the entire electronics 
business only a few years ago. 


Reliable forecasts indicate that the electronics in- 
dustry volume will exceed $15,600,000,000 by 1960 
and $22,000,000,000 by 1965. This represents a 
doubling of volume in less than 10 years. 


The Armed Services are by far the largest custom- 
ers of the electronics industry. Today, Government 
purchases in the electronics field total 7.4% of all 
its defense expenditures, and, without a “shooting 
war,” this figure may rise to 10% or higher by 
1965, as the services become increasingly “‘elec- 
tronified.”” We see Government purchases in the 


vicinity of $3,300,000,000 by 1960 and at nearly 
$4,000,000,000 in 1965. 


The potential applications of electronics in in- 
dustry and commerce are enormous. They should 
reach nearly $800,000,000 in 1956. By 1960 the 
total should reach $1,200,000,000 and nearly 
$1,900,000,000 by 1965. 


Distribution and service alone will represent a 
$5,178,000,000 business by 1965, representing the 
steadily increasing use of electronics in the home. 


In the field of television, the “billion-dollar baby 
of electronics,’ some 7,600,000 sets were sold in 
1955. In 1960, the combined sales of mono- 
chrome and color sets are expected to total about 
9,600,000—a new record. 


As evidenced here, the future of electronics 
has no horizon. It is already exerting a pro- 
found influence on every phase of our econ- 
omy. Tomorrow, its impact will be even 
greater. This represents an unprecedented 
opportunity and a stimulating challenge to 
the more than 2,000 engineers and scientists 
throughout Sylvania. 

In their quest for new and better ways to 
put electronics to work, they are keeping an 
eye to the future—assuring constant progress 
in the years ahead. They are playing a leading 
role in “the world’s most promising techno- 
logical revolution.” 


WY SYLVANIA ¥ 


SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS INC. 
1740 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Sylvania Electric (Canada) Ltd., University Tower Building, St. Catherine Street, Montreal, P. Q. 
Sylvania International Corporation, 14 Bahnhofstrasse, Coire, Switzerland 


LIGHTING * RADIO * ELECTRONICS * TELEVISION * ATOMIC ENERGY 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


WHY IKE IS LIKELY TO RUN AGAIN 

Among the “those-who-ought-to-know” set in the past 
three weeks, there has been a complete reversal of think - 
ing on whether or not President Eisenhower will seek 
re-election in 1956. Until midway during his Gettysburg 
stay, the President’s friends and the Washington inne: 
sanctum kept up a brave public front but privately con- 
* ceded that a second term was vir- 
tually out. Tactics, not conviction, 
dictated the wait-and-see-and-say- 
nothing public attitude of officials. 

Now the personal friends who have 
been with the President at Gettys- 
burg seem unanimous in their convic- 
tion he will run again, in spite of the 
doubt arising in the minds of many 


Dr. Paul D, White 4s a result of the President’s Florida 


The only fly ... 
press conference. 

The political inner sanctum radiates the same con- 
viction. 

And the political leaders on county and state levels are 
gearing operations on this premise. Because the latter 
group is the lifeline of Washington wheels, its pipelines 
usually carry swift and accurate information. 

Why the change from “He won't” to “He will”? 

The biggest single factor was largely psychological. 
Weeks of enforced rest at Denver made the President 
restless. Resting, puttering, wandering about at Gettys- 
burg proved very boring. Ike has tasted retirement and 
doesn’t like it. He feels wonderful and thoroughly enjoys 
being back at work, although the schedule continues 
considerably lighter than before his attack. 

Another factor, friends say, that profoundly touched 
the President and moved him along toward a favorabie 
decision on running again was the worldwide expres- 
sions of concern and love which poured in from all parts 
of the globe. Almost without exception, these prayers 
and messages went far beyond the formal notes custom- 
arily sent an ill head of state. “We trust you.” “We 
need you.” “We pray God you are not taken from us.” 
That was the theme and it has moved the President. 

And not least among the factors influencing his decision 
is Eisenhower’s deep distrust of what he considers the 
socialistic tendencies in domestic policy of the New Deal- 
Fair Deal. His program has proven genuinely liberal but 
based on the desire to preserve the free enterprise system. 
He feels that too often those shaping policy in the admin- 
istrations of his two predecessors were more concerned 
with planning and socialism than preserving and strength- 
ening a free enterprise economy. He does not want to 
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see Washington turned back to them when he has been 
able to start the ball rolling in the other direction 

And “retirement” proved tedious. 

Only a dire diagnosis by Doctor White on his physical 
condition is now likely to change the President’s mind 
about seeking re-election 

bs 
TAX CUT WOULD BE UNWISE 

There will be no tax cut proposed by the Adminis- 
tration this year. And if the Democratic majority in the 
Congress passes tax-cutting legislation, the President 
should veto it. Even in the unlikely situation of a budget 
surplus, it is to be hoped that the saner and more 
courageous leaders of the executive and legislative 
branches will stave off tax cuts this year and apply such 
surplus to a reduction of the national debt. 

Right now, at least, there is every indication that tax 
reductions would give a sharp kick to what threatens to 
be another inflationary cycle. It would be, indeed, both 
contradictory and silly for the Administration, curbing 
credit to tame the boom at the same time either encour- 
aging or countenancing tax proposals which would greatly 
excite it. Treasury Secretary Hum- 
phrey seems to be doing a good pre- 
selling job against such cuts and it is 
a great credit to Adlai Stevenson that 
he has declared against tax reduc- 
tions, despite his candidacy and de- 
spite the obvious popularity of such 
a program in an election year. 

If the Administration seems hesi- 
tant or weak-kneed in its opposition cae aa. ce 
to tax cut proposals, such legislation is bound to open a 
Pandora’s box of problems for the Republican leaders in 
Congress. The Democrats last year made it very clear 
that reductions would be in the direction of increasing 
personal income tax exemptions from $600 to $700 o1 
more, thus removing millions from the income tax rolls 
Under Speaker Sam Rayburn’s leadership last year, the 
House passed such a bill and opposition to it would not 
be popular. 

With pressure on for a substantial increase in farm aid; 
with an increased military budget already proposed: with 
increased school construction aid and a huge new high- 
way program blueprinted, the combination could easily 
result in a very substantial deficit on the first occasion 
that there has been an opportunity for a balanced budget 
During this election year there are those apt to remembet 
that the Republicans laid much stress on achieving a 
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balanced budget goal. 

Of course, all bets will be off if, come June, the econ- 
omy is limping, if recession looms. Then tax reduction 
will probably be a first step stimulus. But, with remark- 
able unanimity, economists are agreed that this is unlikely, 
that boom and inflation are more likely prospects. 


x 


THE BROKER’S COMMISSION 

On several occasions in recent years a variety of sur- 
veys has been conducted to determine what the general 
public thinks corporate profits are on every dollar of 
sales. Sometimes the surveys have been applied to specific 
products, i.e. an automobile, a radio, a loaf of bread, etc. 
Invariably an overwhelming majority guesstimate 
astronomical figures. Very few come close, and virtually 
none underestimate; and, interestingly enough, when 
asked if they think the high profit figures they have 
estimated are “fair,” most say “yes.” 

Not only manufacturers suffer from the _ public’s 
false notion of their profits. Brokerage firms, the middle- 
men between Wall Street and the public, are also con- 
sidered to be making very high commissions. The New 
York Stock Exchange cites this recent instance: 

Eight school teachers were guests for the day of a 
Stock Exchange member firm in a large southern city. 
While they were present, a customer of the firm came 
in and bought 100 shares of E. I. du Pont stock at a 
price of $210 per share. 

The school teachers—all, it would be presumed, 
better informed about business and economic matters 
than the man in the street—were asked to write on a 
blank sheet of paper their opinions of the gross com- 
mission the firm would receive for buying the $21,000 
worth of stock for its client. 

(The commission charged by the firm for that par- 
ticular transaction was $50, or slightly more than two- 
tenths of 1% of the price of the 100 du Pont shares.) 

Here are the answers the teachers gave, as well as 
the percentage by which the estimated commission on 
the particular transaction exceeded the actual com- 
mission which was charged: 

Per Cent 


Teacher No. 

Teacher No. 

Teacher No. 

Teacher No. 

Teacher 

Teacher No. 4,100 
Teacher No. 900 
Teacher No. 2,200 


The two teachers who estimated the commission at 
$210—-though wide of the mark—were, of course, near- 
est to the correct figure of $50. 

Apparently these two were under the impression 
that Stock Exchange commissions generally run to 
about 1 per cent of the amount of money involved, 
and, for most transactions, this is true. For instance, 
the minimum commission charge for purchasing 100 
shares of a stock selling at $30 per share—$30—is 
exactly 1% of the $3,000 involved in the transaction. 

The Council for the Advancement of Secondary 


Education is campaigning for more and better teach- 
ing of economics in our high schools. 


Good luck! 


NEW YEAR RESOLUTIONS 


Although the New Year was officially rung in two 
weeks ago, the January 1 Forses 
didn’t quite seem to be the issue in 
which to discuss New Year resolu- 
tions. The first day or two after New 
Year’s Eve many people are apt to 
spend holding their heads rather than 
searching their hearts. But herewith 
are twenty-five suggested resolutions 
which Dad compiled thirty years 
ago. He wrote, by way of introduc- B. C. Forbes 


P 6 P . . Twenty-five resolu- 
tion: “Maybe you will find in the _ tions. thirty yearsago 


following some you will want to pick out and adopt.” 


I RESOLVE 

To be more considerate of others. 

To be a good team worker. 

To be an inspiration, not a wet blanket. 

To pour oil on the machinery of my business 
rather than drop grit on it. 

To be to my business and to the world an 
asset rather than a liability. 

To form a more definite, clear-cut purpose in 
life. 

To push forward more painstakingly, perse- 
veringly and conscientiously to its realization. 

To squander less vitality, less time, less money 

To exercise more self-control, more self-reli- 
ance, more unselfishness. 

To take sharp-edged disappointments and 
hammer them into spurs. 

To take a longer-range view of life and living. 

To notice the bright stars more and the dark 
clouds less. 

To have greater patience, remembering that 
everything worth building costs much expendi- 
ture of zeal and effort and sweat. 

To curb more rigidly my temptation to be 
slipshod. 

To be not chagrined if, having done my best, 
the world does not pat me fondly on the back. 

To try always to see other viewpoints than 
my own. 

To keep from drawing myself up in the shell 
of my own life, and to take sympathetic interest 
in what is going on in the world around me. 

To have faith in myself and never for a mo- 
ment doubt my ability to do the thing I want 
to do. 

To face the facts candidly and unflinchingly. 

To address myself carefully, prayerfully, to 
remedying defects. 

To attach as much importance to, and derive 
as much satisfaction from, a victory over self as 
any business victory. 

To go in less for late, devitalizing hours and 
to utilize more the creative hours of the morning. 

To bestow more thought on my duties of citi- 
zenship. 

To seek to progress as a citizen as much as 
America has progressed as a world nation. 

To drop showy pride that comes of lack of 
balance and to cultivate the humility that comes 
of genuine worthiness. 
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MUCH HAS BEEN SAID recently about so-called “pirating” 
techniques used to lure industries to the South. This talk just 


doesn’t fit the facts. 


No doubt local enthusiasm has created situations that are not 
above reproach. But these are isolated instances—the exception 
and not the rule. And they are by no means confined to the South. 


The industries that reputable industrial development agencies in 
the Southland are seeking—and getting—are not the fly-by-night 
variety, looking for something for nothing. 


The industrial Southland of today offers plant-site seekers ample 
inducements of real merit without resorting to phony lures or 
unrealistic concessions of any kind. 


“Look Ahead—Look South!” 


Merry A, Way 


President 


The Southern Serves the South 
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CORPORATIONS 


THE MATING 
SEASON 


In the U.S. economy’s flush- 
est year, a lively segment of 
American business went into 
a dither about deficits—and 


diversification. 





IN a year in which Gillette went into 
ball-point pens, Adams Hat into gin- 
ger ale, and General Tire and Rubber 
into motion pictures, nobody was very 
much surprised when the Federal 
Trade Commission announced that 
American industry had consummated 
the largest number of corporate mar- 
riages in twenty-five years (an esti- 
mated 500 in 1955 vs. 387 in 1954). 
If there was a magic word in busi- 
ness, it was diversification. 

Looms, Dyes & Union Suits. What was 
surprising, however, was the large 
number of apparent misalliances con- 
tracted. American Safety Razor, for 
instance, went into looms. With sales 
and profits currently well below 
1945-46 records, President Sidney 
Weil decided to diversify again, set 
up an Industrial Products Division, 
and took over the North American 
sales of Belgian-made Van de Wiele 
looms. Weil doesn’t expect to sell 
more than a few dozen a year, but at 
$30,000 apiece he thought it more 
than worthwhile. Weil’s object: diver- 
sification; American Safety Razor al- 
ready makes pile wires and blades 
used by the textile industry. Fallen 
by the wayside last year: Weil’s line 
of cigarette lighter products. 

Other motives produced similar 
anomalies. With a $7-million loss in 
1954 and another million down the 
drain by September 30, Philadelphia 
& Reading Corp., the nation’s second 
largest anthracite producer, got tired 
of shivering in the fiscal cold, snapped 
up prosperous Union Underwear Co., 
makers of “Fruit of the Loom” men’s 
and boy’s underwear. The company 
understandably planned to operate 
Union under its old name, hoped to 
be back in the black by year’s end. 

Another strange merger member: 
deficit-ridden Childs Co., once a mere 
restaurant chain, now a purveyer of 
maple syrup, preserves, chili sauce, 
and pancake mix as well. It pro- 
ceeded to become a peddler of shoe 
polish through the purchase of Whit- 
temore Bros., which also makes dyes, 
fabric cleaners, and spot removers. 
After years of diversification gambits, 
Childs had made $313,772 by the end 
of September, seemed on the verge 
of registering a profit for 1955 as a 
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whole, its first since 1950. Next step: 
acquisition of hotels in Boston, Cleve- 
land, New York, Chicago, and an 
eventual change of name. 

Brill, Bridges, and Baskets. A name 
change was also due for ACF-Brill 
Motors, which got out of the red dur- 
ing the Korean War, out of the bus 
business entirely last year through 
sale of its Hall-Scott division. Its new 
moniker: ACF-Wrigley Stores, Inc., 
symbolizing its half interest in a 
handful of midwestern grocery chains. 

Thus, as the year ended, American 
industry seemed bent on putting its 
collective eggs in as few baskets as 
possible. And to investors, or perhaps 
more properly speculators, it was all 
exciting, market-making news. But 
there were still a few dissents. Re- 
marked one Wall Streeter: “It’s a 
heck of an inefficient way to store 
eggs.” 


OIL 


COUP 


The oil business has always 
been a gamble. Crude-short 
Cities Service was preparing 
to take on even more risks. 


Last month, the crude-oil-starved 
Cities Service Co.* took a fateful step 
closer toward redressing the costly 
imbalance between its crude produc- 
tion and its refinery output. Looking 
southward to the rich South American 
oilfields, Cities Service President Burl 
S. Watson put his signature to an 
agreement with a government-owned 
Colombian oil company for joint de- 
velopment of a promising 2.2 million 
acre tract of land known as El Carare. 
Pleased with his coup, Watson termed 
the area a “geological prize,” promptly 
dispatched technicians to the spot to 
look over the lay of the land. 

Even without any proven discover- 
ies, Watson seemed to have wrapped 
up a good deal. El Carare is reputedly 
the most promising oil land in Colom- 
bia, is surrounded on three sides by al- 
ready productive fields. Under terms 
of the agreement, a Cities Service 
subsidiary will manage the operation, 
get 75% of production after royalties, 
pay 75% of the costs. In exchange for 
the concession, the Colombian gov- 
ernment will wind up with the other 
25% of the costs and of the crude 
itself. 

Out from Under. Its Colombia coup 
is just the latest move in Cities 
Service’s fast accelerating exploration 
program. With crude production 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (2008) i high, 
627%; low, 454%. Dividend (1954): ~ oe. fn: 


dicated 1955 payout: $2 plus 2% 
Ticker symbol: CS 


Thousands of barrels daily 


OIL RACE 


Though Cities Service's production 
of crude oil (colored bars) has risen 
65% since 1940, it has failed to 
keep up with the company’s 265% 
increase in refinery output (black 
bars). Result: an all-out hunt for 
more oil. 


CITIES @ SERVICE 
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equivalent to only 43% of its refinery 
runs, Cities Service needs every ounce 
of oil it can get. For some years past, 
the economic facts of life in the U.S.’s 
oil business have spelled large profits 
in crude production, marginal ones in 
refining. 

Long preoccupied with problems of 
financial rehabilitation, dictated by its 
expiring status as a utility holding 
company, Cities Service has lagged in 
exploration, of necessity has bought 
sizable quantities of crude to keep its 
refineries running at capacity. But 
with legal snarls undone, all that should 
change. Cities Service not only has 
stepped up its drilling and exploration 
program in the Southwest, its tradi- 
tional bailiwick, but has deeply com- 
mitted itself in ventures in offshore 
Louisiana, Alberta, Peru, Egypt and 
the Arabian peninsula. “Henceforth, 
says Watson, “our principal emphasis 
will be to increase our oil and gas 
reserves and our oil and gas pro- 
duction.” 

As yet, few of Cities Service’s over- 
seas ventures have begun to pay off in 
final company net. But they have un- 
covered a vast quantity of oil, par- 
ticularly offshore, and Watson is op- 
timistic that they will uncover a lot 
more. “Our prospects,” says Watson, 
“are the most promising in our 
history.” 

1956 
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CHRISTMAS RUSH AT JORDAN MARSH SHOPPING CENTER 


RETAILING 


MERCHANT OF PLENTY 


If Macy doesn’t tell Gimbel, it’s because Allied Stores’ B. Earl 
Puckett, bigger than both of them, may be listening. But 
rivals are undecided whether, in his new shopping centers, 
Puckett is taking a bold step forward or putting his boot in it. 


To native Floridians, already up to 
their palmpits in citrus, cattle, ti- 
tanium and tourists, the opening of 
still another multi-million-dollar 
pleasure palace in fun-loving Miami 
Beach is barely cause for conversa- 
tion. But just across the Venetian 
Causeway in Miami itself next month, 
on the palm-shrouded Ginza known 
as Biscayne Boulevard, a new build- 
ing will open up that even blasé 
Floridians can appreciate. 

No hotel, the new showcase is 
the Jordan Marsh-Miami department 
store. But it is one that shapes up as 
the nearest thing yet to a Fontaine- 
bleau with floorwalkers. It is not only 
the largest store ever built under one 
roof at one time in the South, but will, 
according to advance hoop-la, “reflect 
all the uninhibited love of life that 
typifies Flordia—wide, open aisles, 
stretches of white walls punctuated 
with Bahamian-bright touches.” 

The latest lure for suntanned shop- 
pers, Jordan Marsh-Miami will have 
three air-conditioned floors (each 
containing two unobstructed acres of 
selling space), parking room for 3,000 
cars, a one-acre fun park, Wild West 
Corral and rooftop playland, where 
parents can park their kids while they 
shop. Also included: a boat dock hard 
by Biscayne Bay, where well-heeled 
shoppers can park their yachts; a 
men’s bar (Pelican Roost, 3rd floor), 
making Jordan Marsh-Miami the only 
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store in the world with either feature. 
Total cost, including stock: $10 mil- 
lion. 

Jordan Marsh has good reason to 
believe that the bread it is casting 
upon the waters of Biscayne Bay will 
come floating back before many days. 
There, in the heart of Dade County, 
where retail sales have increased 64% 
since 1948, where retail sales per 
family ranks Dade 26th among all 
U.S. counties and where buying in- 
come for Miami’s metropolitan area is 
more than $1.3 billion, Jordan Marsh- 
Miami confidently expects to “fill the 
vacuum” in Miami’s retail facilities 


% 


ALLIED’S PUCKETT: 
space for the customers’ yachts 


and thus prove an irresistible lure for 
the city’s 730,000 population (up 44% 
since 1950) and especially the 2,000,- 
000 loot-laden vacationers who flock 
to Florida’s Gold Coast each year 

Allied Operation. But the big store 
has more than great expectations 
Though it bears the respected name 
of Boston’s 104-year-old Jordan 
Marsh, it is also the 80th store to join 
burgeoning Allied Stores Corp.” 
biggest emporium empire in the 
world. As such, Jordan Marsh-Miami 
takes on all the sparkle of a rare 
jewel in the already brimming turban 
of B. (for Benjamin) Earl Puckett, 
58, the corpulent chairman of Allied 
Stores and the undisputed rajah of 
U.S. retailing, who pioneered the 
sprawling regional shopping centers 

In recognition of his “distinguished 
contribution to American distribu- 
tion,’ Merchant Prince Puckett will 
this month receive the “Oscar of re- 
tailing,” the 1955 Tobé (pronounced 
Toby) Award as Retailer of the 
Year.+ Says Earl Puckett, who dif- 
fidently professes not to know why 
the award should go to him. “I haven't 
accomplished any more this year than 
in the past 21.” 

The record would indicate other- 
wise. In 1934 Puckett, then the plug- 
ging president of Loeser’s, Brooklyn's 
second-ranking department _ store, 
plunged into the presidency of what 
had been known up to then as Hahn 
Department Stores, Inc. Hahn, named 
for National Retail Dry As- 
sociation’s General Manager Lew 
Hahn (who had come over to head the 
chain in 1929) was a wobbling con- 
glomerate of 27 once family-owned 
stores that had fallen upon hard 
times. By the time Puckett arrived, 
total net sales had slipped to around 
$80 million (from a promising $112 
million five years before); the chain 
had not paid a dividend since its in- 
ception and the common stockholders’ 
total equity was represented by a 
less-than-lordly $7.18 a share 

Far-Flung Family. Earl Puckett 
since shepherded his Allied 
(some of which stock as many as 
100,000 different items under a single 
roof) from bust to boom. From his 
panelled office just around the corner 
from Manhattan’s store-pocked Fifth 
Avenue, Puckett rules a retail roost of 
79 stores in 25 states—from Bon Ton 
(Lebanon, Penna.) to Bon Marché 
(Longview, Tex.): Guggenheimer’s 


Goods 


has 
Stores 


*Traded NYSE. Price range 
6334; low, 5134. Dividend (1954) 
1955 payout 


1955) high 
$3. Indicated 
$3. Ticker symbol LS 


+Named for Mrs. Tobé Coller Davis, noted 
merchandising and fashion consultant. Previ- 
ous winners: J. C. Penney (1953); Marshall 
Field Chairman Hughston McBain (1952); 
Jordan Marsh President Edward R. Mitton 
(1951); Sears, Roebuck's General Robert E 
Wood (1950); Federated Department Stores’ 
Fred Lazarus, Jr. (1949) 
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(Lynchburg, Va.) to Herpolsheimer’s 
(Grand Rapids, Mich.); Dey Brothers 
(Syracuse, N.Y.) to Maas Brothers 
(Florida); Paris of Montana to Levy’s 
of Savannah; Black’s (Waterloo, 
Iowa) to Waite’s (Pontiac, Mich.); 
and Anderson’s, Allied’s chain-with- 
in-a-chain, which operates 10 stores 
in 10 northwestern cities. 

Like most retailers, Allied’s fiscal 
year does not end until January 31, 
wherein it can reap the wassail of the 
Christmas rush, so all returns for 
1955 are not yet in. But by last month 
Puckett could confidently predict that 
Allied’s stores will rack up total net 
sales for 1955 of some $580 million 
($36 million better than 1954), net 
$5.50 a share (same as unusually 
prosperous 1954). 

Yet at the height of the Christmas 
buying late last month, Puckett’s 
stores were battling some of the 
stiffest competition in its history and 
Puckett himself was battling a pesky 
virus. He was in no mood for com- 
placency. Seated comfortably in his 
office, his feet propped up on his desk, 
an illuminated case behind him in 
which were lined up miniature statu- 
ettes of all the U.S. Presidents (the 
gift of his friend, Toymaker Louis 
Marx), Allied’s Puckett allowed that 
he was “quite well pleased” with the 
showing of some of his stores, but 
“not so pleased” with some others. “If 
I were,” said he, “I should be fired.” 

Eminent Domain. Puckett is fired 
with determination that nobody but 
nobody will outsell or outgrow Allied 
Stores. “We'll continue,” he declares, 
“to acquire two to three stores a 
year. We intend to get what is logi- 
cally ours.” It is at such times, when he 
lights up one of the twenty 60c Be- 
linda Fancy Tails that he smokes 
each day and talks readily about 
Allied’s planned growth, that B. Earl 
Puckett most resembles a slimmed- 
down version of Dashiell Hammett’s 
Casper Gutman, thoughtfully con- 
templating the Maltese Falcon. 

Among Puckett’s plans: 
© Gulfgate (Houston, Tex.), the big- 
gest regional shopping center ever 
built in the South. 
¢ Swifton (Cincinnati, O.), one of the 
largest in the Ohio River Valley. 

@ Mid-Island Plaza (Hicksville, L.1.), 
a 110-acre development. 

e Southdale (Minneapolis, Minn.), 
the largest center between the Mid- 
west and the West Coast. 

© Bergen Mall (Paramus, N.J.), the 
$60 million “flagship” of Allied’s big 
new “fleet,” and billed as the world’s 
largest shopping center (see cover). 
e An unnamed New England center 
(Peabody, Mass.), the largest in New 
England. 

® South Shore (Raynham, Mass.), a 
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to be 
Jordan 


$10 million shopping center 
built around still another 
Marsh store. 

These projects, plus another center 
planned for North St. Paul (Minn.) 
in which Allied’s Golden Rule affiliate 
will be the big store when it opens in 
late 1958, will bring Allied’s regional 
shopping center roster to an even 
dozen. Already in operation: North- 
gate (Seattle), Allied’s trailblazing 
regional center; Shopper’s World 
(Mass.); Miracle Mile (Minn.); 
Levittown (Penna.). Total cost of the 
nine new centers, including costs to 
all tenants: $308 million. 

Although it owns some of the cen- 
ters outright (e.g., Bergen Mall and 
Northgate) and is only the major 
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tenant in others (e.g., Swifton, South- 
dale), Allied’s share of the total costs 
of these ventures will be comparative 
peanuts. “It will require iin all,” says 
Puckett, “less than $25 million in 
equity financing by us.” It is unlikely 
that Puckett will have any trouble 
raising the cash. He need only dip 
into retained earnings (Allied plowed 
back $2.50 for every $5.50 it earned in 
1954), Allied’s high depreciation re- 
serves and its consequently bountiful 
working capital ($130.5 million at the 
close of 1954). 

Sympathetic Landlord. In many of 
these projects, Allied need never 
worry about having a run-in with the 


landlord. Its own real estate subsidi- 
ary, Alstores Realty Corp., takes care 
of all the mundane duties of collecting 
rents and making improvements. One 
consequence of this arrangement is 
that Alstores, the earnings of which 
(some $603,000 in 1954) are deliber- 
ately not consolidated in Allied’s 
earnings statements, is a big “hidden 
asset” under Allied’s counter. 

Allied’s Puckett likes the Alstores 
arrangement. The terms of the leases 
he gets from Alstores, he says, are 
much more favorable than any Allied 
could get from an outside realty firm. 
But Wall Streeters are far less enthu- 
siastic. As one competitor puts it: 
“My business is merchandising, not 
real estate; that’s where we can put 
our capital to work most profitably.” 

Puckett, however, is not deterred 
by such dissenting gospel. Ever since 
he set up Alstores in 1947, he has 
made it a practice to buy up, where- 
ever possible, the properties occupied 
by his stores, modernize and improv. 
the buildings. Then Allied sells the 
properties on a lease-back basis at 
cost to Alstores, which then arranges 
long-term financing, usually with in- 
surance companies. 

As a hidden asset, Alstores repre- 
sents only the sizzle on Allied’s steak 
The real meat of the operation is its 
network of stores and the job of mer- 
chandising they do. Bigger in size, 
scope and sales than either Macy’s 
or Gimbel’s, Allied Stores caters to 
10% of the U.S. population. Led by 
Boston’s venerable Jordan Marsh, 
whose $100 million-plus annual sales 
make it the U.S.’s fourth largest store, 
16 of Allied’s 79 stores generate over 
two-thirds of the chain’s total volume. 
A heavy advertiser, Allied places 
40,000 pages a year, figures its copy 
reaches a good 20% of the nation’s 
consumers. 

Class Will Tell. The size notwith- 
standing, Allied’s stature in the things 
that Wall Street values is not all Earl 
Puckett could want. In sales growth 
(see chart), Allied ranks somewhat 
above the average for 13 other de- 
partment store chains, but well below 
Federated Department Stores. Puck- 
ett himself is utterly frank in ad- 
mitting that some of his stores are 
not what he would like them to be. 
Says he: “That’s a hard fact, and, be- 
lieve me, a promise of improvement.” 

Earl Puckett, however, must un- 
comfortably contemplate another hard 
fact: Allied’s sales not only are grow- 
ing more slowly than those of some 
competitors, but it earns less than 
most on the volume it has. Where San 
Francisco’s enterprising Emporium 
Capwell earns 4.4c after taxes on 
every dollar rung up on its cash reg- 
isters, and the industry at large 2.9¢c, 
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Puckett’s stores average only 2.4c. 
Allied also shows up less brilliantly 
in pretax profit margins: Allied’s at 
latest report work out at 6.2% vs. the 
industry’s 6.8%, and bustling Feder- 
ated’s 9.8%. Moreover the number 
of times a year it turns over its inven- 
tory (seven at latest report) is about 
par for the average department store 
chain, but a far cry from rival Fed- 
erated’s considerably more impressive 
9.8 turnover rate. 

To these shortcomings, Earl Puckett 
offers a terse comment: “unsatisfac- 
tory.” But he points to some “mitigat- 
ing circumstances.” Allied’s net suf- 
fers by comparison, he avers, because 
Allied is still paying heavily out of 
profits for its ambitious building pro- 
gram. Most stores Allied acquired 
in the 1930s were “in desperate need 
of modernization and improvement.” 
But as long as the Depression lasted, 
little money could be spared for the 
job. Wartime material restrictions de- 
ferred action still further. “As a 
result,” says Puckett, “our renovation 
expenses since the war have been 
tremendous.” 

For Allied’s showing, Puckett also 
cites the reappraisal of the company’s 
real estate in 1929, a move he says 
makes for higher fixed costs and 
“penalizes” Allied the equivalent of 
1% of sales per year. Somewhat de- 
fensively, Puckett notes that Feder- 
ated was also organized in 1929, but 
its properties were not written down. 
Which would seem to prove, if any- 
thing, however, only that there was 
less water in the balance sheets of 
Federated’s predecessor companies be- 
fore consolidation. Puckett also tends 
to characterize Allied as aggressive 
(i.e., a consistent builder, with large 
outlays for expansion), characterizes 
his major competitor, Federated, as 
“an in-and-outer” in expansion. Fed- 
erated, he admits, has made some 
“substantial additions” (e.g., Fedway 
Stores) to its chain. “But,” says he, 
“[Federated] hasn’t done a damn 
thing in the past few years.”’* 

Puckett also stresses that Allied’s 
problems are mainly local, not sys- 
temic. Thus although the company 
turns over its inventory only seven 
times a year, he notes that many of 
its big stores do much better. This, 
however, would seem to indicate that 
the lower-volume smaller stores turn 
over their inventories far more slowly 
than the chain-wide average to bring 
it down so far. And, oddly enough, 
Puckett staunchly declares that none 
of Allied’s disadvantages in statistical 


*Actually the record clearly contradicts 
Puckett’s statement, shows Fred Lazarus, 
Jr.'s Federated, with eight major department 
stores and 17 branches, to be one of the fast- 
est growed. of the big department store 
chains. The Fedway chain of units in smaller, 
booming cities, now totals nine, with a tenth 
scheduled to open at Peabody, Mass. in 1957 
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comparisons are “really indicative” of 
Allied’s efficiency or inefficiency, or of 
its ability as a merchandiser. As for 
profit margin comparisons Puckett 
protests that: “Our competitors price 
our goods; we don’t. We’re not No. One 
by inheritance. Sure, I could maneu- 
ver a higher margin, but we’d move 
down to fourth place in doing it.” 
The same, of course, could be said of 
any of Allied’s rivals. 

Six White Horses. Puckett sees his 
competition as “anybody who sells 
things and has a roof over his head.” 
He has formularized his merchandis- 
ing philosophy with the same atten- 
tion to broad, sweeping generalization. 
Borrowing ideas liberally from Wool- 
worth’s and Piggly-Wiggly, Puckett 
introduced Allied to: private-brand 
merchandising a la Macy’s; centralized 
buying; and a Model Merchandising 


FEDERATED’S LAZARUS: 
the competition is comprehensive 


Plan. This last is a formula by which 
a store manager can tell what his ideal 
gross in any merchandise line should 
be; what percentage of sales should 
go to salespeople in salaries; what 
impact the rising birth rate can be 
expected to have on yarn goods sales; 
how much shoplifting is normal and 
tolerable. 

Puckett tends to be characterized by 
associates as a merchandising genius 
and philosopher. “I consider Puckett,” 
says Jordan Marsh president and Al- 
lied vice president Edward R. Mitton, 
“the greatest retailer of our time and 
one of the greatest minds in the coun- 
try.” Chimes in Allied director Ray- 
mond C. Cramer: “By all odds the 
greatest mind in American retailing 
today.” 

Puckett himself, not at all loath to 
take such estimates at face value, 
plays the part of retailing’s philoso- 


pher to the hilt. As far back as 1937 
he embodied his dogma of department 
store operation in a metaphysical and 
abstract document known throughout 
Allied’s realm as the “Six White 
Horses of Retailing.” A _ six-point 
“character analysis chart,” it is meant 
to guide the sales strategy of each 
store in the entire Allied chain. The 
six horses: 

e “Assortment Merchandising” (i.e., 
stocking a wide variety of goods, thus 
becoming the keystone of the shop- 
ping community). 

e “Key-Item Merchandising” (i.e., 
keeping on hand a good supply of 
dependable staple goods, as for ex- 
ample name-brand shirts, stockings, 
corsets, cosmetics). 

e “Action-Item Merchandising” (i.e., 
plugging such faddish items as ball- 
point pens and Scrabble as long as the 
fad lasts). 

e “Special Value Promotions” (i.e., 
bargain-day specials). 

e “Direct Consumer Contact” (i.e., 
eyecatching displays, friendly sales- 
clerks). 

e “General Institutional Activity” 
(i.e., community participation, such as 
charity drives, civic awards and the 
like). 

Within Allied itself, these “prin- 
ciples” are gospel, but many anothe: 
retail merchant regards them 
more than a touch of amusement 
“There is,” says one, “considerable 
virtue in elaborating the obvious: it 
makes you feel better, even if it 
doesn’t tell you what you ought to 
do.” 

Actually Allied’s stores pretty much 
follow the dictates of their markets 
rather than any such grandiose form- 
ulary. Seattle’s Bon Marché, on the 
one hand, will likely put far less em- 
phasis on bargain sales, while Cin- 
cinnati’s Rollman’s is far more likely 
to play up special promotions and 
“action item” merchandising for all 
they are worth. Fundamentally, Puck- 
ett’s biggest contribution to his chain’s 
fortunes is his election of vague policy 
talk while keeping his hand out of 
local operations. “That way,” says 
Puckett, “we have all the advantages 
of a chain without jeopardizing local 
autonomy.” Instead, Puckett is de- 
voted to what he calls “channeled 
thinking,” i.e., a constant flood of mer- 
chandising aids and hints to his local 
operators. Says he grandiloquently: 
“Our system could not be installed; 
it had to be evolved.” 

Debits and Credits. Allied’s system, 
no novelty in this age of divided man- 
agement responsibilities, must still 
submit to the test: does it work? By 
any retailer’s yardstick, the answer 
must be: not over brilliantly, however 
intriguing the packaging. In the re- 
tailer’s hard trade, there is no sub- 
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stitute for cash in the cash drawer, 
and overall Allied does not ring up 
profits on its business equivalent to 
those of such competitors as Feder- 
ated. 


Many a Wall Streeter, moreover, 
tends to view Allied’s policy of de- 
centralizing authority less as a matter 
of up-to-date management than an in- 
dication that Puckett maintains loose 
control over his less prosperous out- 
lets. “It is all very well,” observes 
one, “for Puckett to give his money- 
making managers their heads, but 
quite another to do the same for stores 
which do not contribute their fair 
share of the company’s profits.” 

Many a gimlet-eyed analyst in Wall 
Street’s Canyon also looks askance on 
Puckett’s passion for bigness. Puckett 
has very flatly said that he aims to 
make Allied the kingpin of U.S. mer- 
chandising, makes no bones about his 
urge to expand rapidly. Yet Wall 
Street would prefer, if not less growth, 
at least more profitable operation. 
Some critics believe Puckett eyes the 
greener fields of merchandising too 
fondly, neglects patient tilling of the 
territory he already has title to. 

Puckett’s Progress. But there are 
some who think otherwise, notably 
Lehman Brothers’ Paul Mazur, who 
discovered Puckett and drafted him 
to bail out the faltering miscellany of 
mismatched retailers which had been 
brought together into Allied. When 
he came to Mazur’s notice, Puckett 
was a farm-bred youngster who had, 
by his own account, mastered the 
multiplication tables before the age of 
six, had taken every correspondence 
course he knew of to get ahead. 

Get ahead he did. On the strength 
of his head for figures and his cor- 
respondence courses, Puckett took a 
$1,500-a-year job as a junior account- 
ant. In 1928, Paul Mazur lured him 
away at $18,000 a year to become 
controller of Brooklyn’s ailing Loes- 
er’s. Within a year, Puckett was 
a vice president, had his first brush 
with merchandising as boss of the 
home furnishings department. The job 
he did of pulling that department 
through disastrous 1929 without a 
loss while competitors were losing 
money hand over fist, earned Puckett 
Loeser’s $50,000 presidency. 

But advancement for Puckett 
meant opportunity for Mazur, who 
brought his protege in to help get 
Hahn Stores off the hook. Within a 
year, Puckett was in the driver’s seat. 
It was an uneasy one. Business was 
bad, money to modernize and expand 
ailing stores was short, and some $5 
million in arrears on the company’s 
preferred stock had piled up. Puckett 
reacted by reorganizing faltering 


Hahn, decentralizing operations and 
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paying hefty bonuses for perfom- 
ance. By 1935, he had changed Hahn 
to Allied, paid off the preferred ar- 
rears, and eased the burden of Al- 
lied’s heavily mortgaged real estate 
by giving it to tax-free Union College 
on a lease-back deal. 

Under Puckett’s subsequent min- 
istrations, Allied recovered slowly. 
In the war years, Allied sales tripled 
and its profits quadrupled. By 1945, 
Puckett was ready to pay common 
stockholders their first dividend. 

Suburban Question. So far, Puckett 
had done nothing any retailer might 
regard as controversial. But his post- 
war enthusiasm for shopping center 
branches was another matter. Be- 
mused by the proliferation of family 
automobiles on the nation’s highways, 
and the nation’s trek to the suburbs, 
Pucket announced his belief that a 
new pattern was emerging in US. 
shopping habits. Backing his belief 
with his pocketbook, Puckett opened 
Northgate shopping center in Seattle 
“in the middle of a field.” 

It was far from the first shopping 
center, but it was the first under- 
written with such ebullience by the 
boss of a dominant merchandising 
chain. And it was not a conspicuous 
success. Northgate has never pro- 
duced more than what Puckett ad- 
mits is “a nominal profit.” It is true 
that Allied’s Bon Marché outlet at 
Northgate has done reasonably well. 
But many another merchant is in- 
clined to the opinion that Allied would 
have come out a far bigger winner if 
it had merely been a participant in- 
stead of the organizer. 

Puckett, however, is nothing if he 
is not confident, and was anything 
but disillusioned by Allied’s expe- 
rience at Northgate. “What we learned 
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there more than anything else,” says 
he, “was confidence.” Full of it, 
Puckett has proceeded to make simi- 
lar “bold steps forward in retailing” 
elsewhere. 

Many a competitor, however, is 
still undecided whether, in promoting 
entire shopping centers around branch 
stores instead of merely participating 
in them, Puckett is actually putting 
a bold foot forward or merely putting 
his foot into trouble. Says one: “Puck- 
ett did not originate the idea of the 
branch store, or even the regional 
shopping center; actually he was a 
relatively late comer to both. The big 
difference is that the rest of us think 
of ourselves as retailers, while he 
seems to want to be a real estate man 
as well. Puckett has still to show us 
that doing that works out well.” 

His enthusiasm unabated by such 
dissents, Puckett maintains his pro- 
moter’s enthusiasm for the sponsored 
shopping center. He believes there 
are only 25 cities within the U.S. 
which can profitably support one or 
more such centers, and he is deter- 
mined that Allied will be 
sented in most of them. 

And what of downtown department 
stores and retail trade in general? 
Puckett is firmly convinced that they 
are inadequate and must be expanded 
to fill today’s needs. But they are, he 
says, “particularly ripe for aggressive 
merchandising.” Allied’s own faith 
in downtown retailing is evidenced by 
the fact that since 1950 it has spent 
$47 million expanding and refurbish- 
ing its established city stores, last 
year alone spent $20 million on such 
facelifting. 

“If my study of statistics means 
anything,” says Puckett, “housing and 
autos have taken more than their 
share of total consumer income in 
this boom. That was temporary.” Now 
he expects soft goods sales to redress 
the balance. But this means, he be- 
lieves, that retailers will have to stim- 
ulate the nation’s appetite to buy. Not 
necessities, however, because “the 
market for necessities is limited.” Re- 
tailers, he says, must raise the U.S.’s 
standard of living with new, exciting 
goods and products. “Otherwise there 
is no hope for America. If you don’t 
feed the baby, it will starve.” 

Put another way: “We must ac- 
celerate obsolesence. We must make 
women unhappy with what they have, 
make them so unhappy that their 
husbands can find no happiness or 
peace in their excessive savings. 
Every year, every season must have 
its New Look.” Or, in the words of 
an old Allied credo: “I live sales. I 
eat and sleep sales. And when I beat 
Federal Reserve, I eat, I sleep, I love 
to live.” 


repre- 
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TEXTILES 


HARD BARGAIN 


Cotton King Leon Lowenstein 
finally got what he wanted 
from Burlington Industries’ 
J. Spencer Love. But rival 
Textileman Love drove a 
merciless bargain. 


Last December 16th, Leon Lowen- 
stein, the articulate, active, 72-year- 
old board chairman of M. Lowenstein 
& Sons, Inc.,* finally got his hands on 
a prize he has sought eagerly ever 
since the summer of 1954: Pacific 
Mills, one of the U.S.’s largest (1955 
sales: $126.66 million) textile manu- 
facturing and finishing firms. Lowen- 
stein, it is true, had to settle for a 
truncated and dismembered Pacific 
Mills; the purchase included only that 
45% of the company which produces 
cotton goods. But the Pacific deal was 
enough to make Leon Lowenstein 
more than ever the undisputed lead- 
er of the cotton-producing industry, 
with firm control of a full 50% of 
the U.S. printed cotton market. 
Lowenstein made his first bid for 
control of Pacific Mills over a year 
and a half ago. At that time he an- 
nounced he would pay $45 a share 
for the company’s stock. Since Pacific 
Mills common was then selling for 
just $36, Lowenstein was confident he 
could garner enough shares to grab 
control of the company. But rival tex- 
tile mogul J. Spencer Love of giant, 
merger-minded Burlington Industries, 
the biggest concern in the industry, 
got wind of the deal, countered with 
an offer of $50 a share, and within a 
week had control of Pacific Mills. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 


3134; low, 224%. Dividend (1954): $1.0214; 
} $1.25 plus 2% stock. Ticker symbol: 





Finally last month, with all the 
grace of a champion dealing with a 
defeated challenger, Burlington’s 
Love consented to sell part of Pacific 
back to the frustrated and outma- 
neuvered Lowenstein, but at a stiff 
price. 

Who Won? For the six southern 
plants and cotton division inventories 
of Pacific Mills, Lowenstein paid a 
cool $37.5 million, which he financed 
through bank loans. This compared 
with just $24.6 million that Burling- 
ton had paid for control of all Pacific’s 
assets in 1954. Some Wall Streeters, 
viewing both the purchase price and 
the status of cottons in the textile 
industry, felt that Lowenstein had 
won an expensive victory. Certainly 
Pacific’s profits did not seem to justify 
such a high price. In 1955 Pacific 
Mills earned just $1.4 million on sales 
of $126 million, barely more than a 
1% profit margin. 

What was shrewd Leon Lowenstein 
up to? Certainly there was little in 
the statistics to justify his latest mul- 
ti-million gamble on the future of the 
cotton textile business. Per capita use 
of synthetic fibers rose again this 
year by a full two pounds to about 
11.2 pounds per person. But cotton 
squeezed through the boom with a 
rise of just one pound to 26.3. 

Stubborn Holdout. Lowenstein, how- 
ever, has steadfastly refused to jump 
on the synthetics bandwagon. “Cot- 
ton,” he said flatly a few years ago, 
“is king and is going to stay king.” 
In line with this conviction, Lowen- 
stein has continued to concentrate on 
cotton textiles, which accounted for 
90% of the company’s $238.6-million 
sales in the first nine months of last 
year. 

If cotton is no longer unchallenged 
king of the textile business, Lowen- 
stein nevertheless has made the an- 
cient fiber a very steady breadwinner 
for his stockholders. He more than 
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FRESHLY PICKED COTTON: 
in the counting house, a king 


doubled the company’s sales in the 
past six years, enlarging his share of 
cotton’s relatively stagnant market 
through acquisitions and mergers. His 
purchase of Pacific Mills will raise 
Lowenstein’s plant facilities by about 
40% to 633,000 spindles and add Pa- 
cific’s brand names, selling and mer- 
chandising operations to Lowenstein’s 
own. 

Lowenstein’s growth, moreover, has 
been profitable. Its profit margins 
have compared favorably with those 
of more diversified textile makers 
since 1949, Burlington Industries, 
73% in synthetics, earned an average 
of 8.8c on each sales dollar 
taxes; J. P. Stevens, 75% in synthet- 
ics, averaged 8.5c pretax 
on the dollar. But cotton specialist 
Lowenstein topped them both with 
an average of 9.6c 

Lowenstein has also chalked up an 
unusual record for stability in an in- 
dustry which, prosperity or no, goes 
through the agonies of its own private 
recession every two years or so. After 
1950, Burlington’s _ profit 


before 


earnings 


margins 


fluctuated between 11.35 and 7.9%. 
Lowenstein’s remained consistently 
above 9%. 


Too Much? Last year, however, the 
entire textile industry perked up, and 
Lowenstein was no exception. Its 
profits rose nearly 50% to an esti- 
mated $3.75 a share. But as Lowen- 
stein opened his books on the 1956 
season, there was a big question mark 
in the company’s future: would the 
Pacific Mills cotton property turn out 
to be a drag on Lowenstein’s until 
now limber profit margins? Certain- 
ly Lowenstein will have to improve 
Pacific’s cotton goods profits to justi- 
fy the stiff price he had paid Love for 
the outfit. 

But last month, 


as Cotton 


King 
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Leon Lowenstein sunned himself on 
the Florida sands, Lowenstein Presi- 
dent Donald Bender Tansill spoke for 
the company. “We would not,” in- 
sisted he, “have bought Pacific if we 
did not think we could improve its 
1% profit margins.” 


GOLD 


TARNISHED GLORY 


Gold, fallen from its emi- 

nence as arbiter of the 

world’s money supply, has 

also lost cast- on Wall Street. 

Witness the tarnished glory 

of the once fabulous Home- 
stake Mine. 


In the Twenties and Thirties, a hard 
pressed world learned it could settle 
its accounts without depending on a 
free flow of gold bullion. Since 
then that greedily sought-after metal 
gradually has been relegated to a 
minor role in the economic affairs of 
mankind. Last month it was more 
painfully evident than ever to the 
12,300 stockholders of the famed 
Homestake Mining Co.* that the gold 
industry was an almost forgotten 
wallflower in the global boom of the 
Mid-Fifties. 

Homestake President Donald H. 
McLaughlin last year managed to 
push gold output from his 5,000-foot 
shaft slightly above the 524,358 ounce 
level of 1954. But profits, he told 
stockholders recently, nevertheless 
declined. Through the end of October, 
Homestake earned just $1.53 a share, 
against $1.79 the year before. If this 
was disappointing, it was hardly un- 
expected. For all of 1955, Wall Street- 
ers were predicting profits for the 
79-year-old mine of around $2.20 a 
share—less than half the $5 or so the 
company chalked up with comforting 
regularity in the Thirties, when it was 
one of the brightest corporate spots of 
a generally dismal economic era. 

A Painful Situation. Such trend- 
bucking prosperity boomed Home- 
stake common from a 1929 high of 
115g to an amazing 66 in depressed 
1938.+ During the depression, the gold 
miners profited from a New Deal- 
inspired boost in the price of gold 
from $20.67 to $35 an ounce. But 
gradually the nations learned to get 
along without a gold base for their 
currencies. Much of the world pro- 
duction of the glamorous metal ended 
up reburied in the U.S. Treasury’s 
underground vaults. In an era of paper 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 
48; low, Fr Dividend (1954): $1.60 plus 40c 


extra; (195: ): $1.60 plus 40c extra. Ticker 
symbol: HM. 


tRecent price: 3534. 
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HOMESTAKE’S McLAUGHLIN: 
gone is the glitter 


currency there was no compelling 
reason to raise the price of gold, even 
to finance a greatly swollen postwar 
volume of trade and commerce. But 
while gold has languished at $35 an 


Million Tons 


THIN PAYDIRT 


With costs rising and the gold content 
of its ore declining, Homestake has had 
fo step up production (black bars). This 
has helped offset a steady fall in re- 
covery per fon (colored coins)... 





...and helped keep earnings 
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ounce, mining costs have more than 
doubled. At the same time, older 
mines such as Homestake have been 
forced to dig into deposits of lower 
grade ore. 

Homestake’s properties, deep in the 
Black Hills of South Dakota, are 
still comparatively rich ones. But last 
year McLaughlin was able to wring 
just $11.62 worth of gold out of every 
ton of ore, compared with $12.39 
worth the previous year. Pressed by 
climbing costs and declining ore qual- 
ity, Homestake’s operating revenues 
fell from 54c on the sales dollar in 
1947 to 32c in 1954. 

Downtrend. Under these conditions 
it no longer pays to mine any but 
the richest ore. World production 
collapsed from 40 million ounces in 
1940 to 24 mi’lion last year, U.S. pro- 
duction from 6 million to 1.9 million 
ounces. Some miners, such as famed 
Alaska-Juneau, simply closed their 
shafts. Others, such as Canada’s Hol- 
linger Consolidated, spread out into 
iron ore and other minerals. Still 
others, notably Dome and McIntyre 
Porcupine, fell back on income from 
stock investments financed out of the 
profits of a lusher day. Only a rel- 
ative handful of miners on the North 
American continent, led by Home- 
stake, continued to make a solid but 
increasingly precarious living out of 
gold mining. 

Thus even Homestake, though 
somewhat belatedly, has felt the need 
to diversify. McLaughlin’s interest in 
three Utah uranium properties have 
already produced earnings of some 
$500,000, but the money is being 
poured into further development 
work. The company also reaped a cap- 
ital gain of modest dimensions from 
sale of its 154%2% interest in Utah’s 
Almar uranium mine to Floyd 
Odlum’s Atlas Corp. late last year. 

Investment Bonanza? But Wall 
Streeters, who currently regard 
uranium with little enthusiasm, are 
more interested in another facet of 
Homestake’s balance sheet: the up- 
wards of $15 million in cash and gov- 
ernment bonds McLaughlin has been 
sitting on for many years, a sum equal 
to more than half of the company’s 
total assets. Last spring McLaughlin 
pushed through a change in the com- 
pany’s charter permitting him to shift 
these idle funds into securities or into 
new properties. 

With the quality of the company’s 
ore declining, many a financial analyst 
felt last month that Homestake was 
rather late in putting its cash to work 
mining some more promising vein. 
Some were asking a hard question: 
why had McLaughlin failed to put his 
cash hoard to work years ago, when 
investments were cheaper and diver- 
sification relatively easy? 
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NATURAL GAS 


THE OPPORTUNIST 


Uranium, rubber, expanding 
pipelines and a battle against 
government controls are all 
in a day’s business for El 
Paso Natural Gas. 





Ever since the U.S.’s Federal Power 
Commission clamped controls on the 
wellhead price of natural gas in 1954, 
gasmen everywhere have banded to- 
gether to pipe a uniformly mournful 
tune. Government control, they groan, 
is actually discouraging gas producers 
from drilling new wells, which in turn 
may force pipeliners and gas retailers 
to meet mounting demands with 
dwindling supplies. 

Out From Under. In their drive for 
higher prices, the gasmen have 
clashed head on with utility execu- 
tives such as Brooklyn Union Gas 
President John E. Heyke. They 
maintain that consumers would sim- 
ply be putting more money into the 
pockets of already prosperous gas 
producers. Siding with the gas pro- 
ducers, however, has been most of the 
pipeline industry, that vital multi- 
billion dollar link between gas well 
and kitchen range. Like his fellow 
gasmen, Pipeliner Paul Kayser, who 
presides over the soaring fortunes of 
$702-million (assets) El Paso Natural 
Gas Co.*, has been a vociferous ar- 
guer for higher prices. As head of 
the nation’s second-biggest gas trans- 
mission outfit (its first pipe went un- 
dergound in 1929), Kayser maintains 
that his entire investment might be 
jeopardized if petulant gas producers 
get mad enough to stop hunting for 
new reserves. Reason: EP buys 90% 
of its gas from independent drillers, 
gets only 10% of its supply from its 
own wells. 

Nevertheless, the wails that ema- 
nate from El Paso’s 10,000-mile pipe- 
line empire sounded a trifle hollow in 
Wall Street last month. In fact, El 
Paso’s future began to look brighter 
than ever. Shrewd Paul Kayser 
ducked the whole problem of inter- 
state price controls by hooking up 
with General Tire & Rubber Co. 
to build the U.S.’s first privately- 
financed synthetic rubber plant (esti- 
mated cost: $28 million) at Odessa, 
Tex. At Odessa, butane made from 
natural gas will be used to produce 
the butadiene chemical base for man- 
made rubber. For the first time in his 
68 years, Gasman Kayser was getting 
his feet wet in chemicals. 

Easy Entry. Apart from the obvious 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): nigh. 


5419; low, 3934. Dividend (1954): $2; (195: 
$2. Ticker symbol: ELG. 
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advantage that there is more money 
to be made in chemicals than in gas 
(by law, gas companies are restricted 
to a 6% annual return on net prop- 
erty used for gas transmission), El 
Paso’s entry into the chemical rubber 
field was a natural. Ever since he got 
into the transmission business, Kay- 
ser has been removing from his gas 
the liquid hydrocarbons which would 
otherwise clog both his pipelines and 
his customers’ burners. By last 
month he was milking off some 25,000 
barrels of natural gasoline, butane and 
propane every day. “We came to the 
conclusion,” said Kayser, “that we 
should utilize these streams for our 
own production of those chemical 


PIPELINE GROWTH 


Sales (1947-1949=100%) 


While most major gas trans- 
mission companies have 
shown respectable sales 
gains in the postwar years, 
El Paso’s gross has soared 
prodigiously. 
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products which are basic to these 
streams.” To this end, Kayser bought 
two refineries last year which upgrade 
natural gasoline into a blending ma- 
terial for motor fuel. And by 1957, 
every drop of El Paso’s butane will 
be piped into the Odessa rubber plant 
to make butadiene. 

Old Hat. This gradual spreading 
out fro: gas transmission to chemical 
production looked like a big step 
away from El Paso’s traditional busi- 
ness. Actually, however, it was no 
such thing for Kayser, who has been 
exploring the periphery of the natural 
gas business for years. A couple of 
years ago he took off on a big gas 
exploration program on the Colorado 
Plateau with the aim of producing ul- 
timately 50% of all the gas El Paso 
delivers. There he found another op- 
portunity awaiting him. As one El 


Paso official explains it: “Naturally, 
we have to drill a hole to look for gas 
It’s no more trouble to lower a Geiger 
counter into the hole.” Result: a new 
subsidiary, Rare Metals Corporation 
of America, which has already built 
a mercury reduction mill to process 
cinnebar ore and is now finishing off 
a uranium reduction mill at Tuba 
City, Ariz. 

How much profit could these new 
ventures conceivably bring into El 
Paso’s corporate fold? Kayser char- 
acteristically leaves such speculation 
to Wall Street, keeps mum himcelf 
But whatever the rubber and uranium 
ventures might add to EP’s earnings, 
they will have to go a long way to 
match the profits brought in by pipe- 
line. Since World War II, El Paso’s 
growth can only be described as fan- 
tastic (see chart). Natural Gas trans- 
mission accounted for almost all of it 

Gas Growth. In the past decade, El 
Paso’s total assets have increased 
twenty-fold. Its sales have rocketed 
from less than $9 million to an esti- 
mated $170 million last year, while its 
earnings have been boosted a whack- 
ing 750%, to around $17 million, over 
the same frame of time. 

Perhaps the solidest indication that 
the natural gas business in general 
and El Paso in particular is probably 
not headed for the perilous situation 
some of its Cassandras predict is the 
hard fact that Kayser budgeted $194 
million last year to expand El Paso’s 
daily piping capacity by 24%, or 450 
million cubic feet. Part of the money 
will be used to build 413 miles of 34- 
inch pipe paralleling two existing 
lines running between New Mexico’s 
gas-rich San Juan Basin and the Ari- 
zona-California border. (Two othe: 
El Paso lines reach the California 
market from gas fields in west 
Texas.) The rest will go into a 370- 
mile pipeline to California from 
southern Idaho, where Kayser engi- 
neered a shrewd deal to tap into some 
of the natural gas Pacific Northwest 
Pipeline is drawing out of British 
Columbia’s Peace River area. 

Calculated Risk. Yet gasmen and 
their friends in Washington continue 
to feel that unless Washington lifts 
its controls, empires like Kayser’s will 
soon be running out of gas. North- 
eastern utility men just as stoutly 
maintain that gas producers are 
thriving even with controls, and that 
they are unlikely to cut off their noses 
to spite Washington’s face. 

Kayser, however, is betting that 
controls are on the way out. Even 
though some northern congressmen 
are threatening a no-holds-barred 
battle against decontrol, Kayser feels 
certain that the well drillers even- 
tually will have their way. 











Tuts is the season for the pundits 
to hope and pray that nobody re- 
members how wrong they were in 
predicting “things to come” last 
year. Of course no member in 
good standing in the “Exalted Or- 
der of Crystal Gazers” (Business 
Division) will permit a few wrong 
guesses to deter him from his ap- 
pointed annual excursion into 
“what’s ahead.” So, as a card- 
carrying small fry in the every- 
man’s land of prognostication, this 
reporter is determined to plunge 
where no one fears to tread. Here’s 
a brash, if not infallible, look into 
labor relations for 1956: 

Question: Will the AFL-CIO 
merger have any effect on day-to- 
day industrial relations? 

Answer: None, and you can pref- 
ace that with “absolutely.” 

The union merger is no different 
than a company merger. It takes 
at least two years to consolidate, 
to root out clashing personalities, 
to set cohesive policies, to temper 
internal in-fighting and politics. 
The AFL-CIO have all of that to 
contend with and more so. Besides, 
this being a political year, unions 
are not going to launch any bold 
programs that might alienate the 
public. In most cases, manage- 
ment is going to find the same faces 
across the bargaining table, and 
will be dealing with the same local 
union officers as last year. 

Q: What about wages? 

A: Up, of course, but not be- 
cause of any unusual union pres- 
sure. This despite the fact that 
when business is good (and gen- 
eral predictions are that it will be), 
management doesn’t want to upset 
the pattern by holding out on 
money matters. Besides, a good 
30% of the union agreements 
negotiated last year were for de- 
ferred increases—to be given in 
1956. This will create an automa- 
tic irritant to those companies 
which are behind the pattern. And 
the tendency will be to give a lit- 
tle to keep the wheels rolling. 

Q@: What about changes in the 
Taft-Hartley Law? 

A: Forget it. 

Q@: Walter Reuther of the CIO 
has been touting a 30-hour week. 
Will he press for it in 1956? 

A: No. This demand comes too 
close on the heels of the union’s 
victory on the Guaranteed Annual 
Wage to be acceptable to industry. 


LABOR RELATIONS 


The Far Country 


RAILROADS 





Reuther knows, 
and will admit 
privately, that 
the auto in- 
dustry needs a 
few years to 
digest the 
problems of 
administering 
the new GAW 
package before it can be forced to 
give any serious consideration to 
another big chunk of union ideol- 
ogy. Besides, the unions have still 
a long way to go on GAW. In June, 
the steel industry will face a de- 
mand by the steelworkers’ union 
for a full 52-week annual guar- 
antee. 

Q: How about strikes? 

A: Few and far between. Except 
for the situation in steel, there are 
no whopping demands in the offing 
that couldn’t be settled by the 
give-and-take method. 

Q: Will there be legislation to 
control union welfare funds? 

A: Probably not in 1956 on a 
federal level. After all it is an elec- 
tion year. But many states will 
enact measures to prevent these 
funds from going into the hands of 
racketeers. 

Q: Who will labor support in 
the presidential campaign? 

A: Anyone who doesn’t know 
the answer to that one should 
stand in the corner and repeat the 
word “Stevenson” 500 times. 

Q@: Can the Republicans win 
without official labor support? 

A: Unions per se carry little 
weight in national elections. They 
spend a lot of money trying, but it 
is questionable whether they con- 
vert any more voters than does 
the NAM. 

Q: What about unemployment? 

A: It will rise. Although there 
will be 63 million persons working 
—the highest ever—some 800,000 
new people ‘will come into the la- 
bor force. Industry is not expected 
to expand at a rate fast enough to 
absorb them. Unless, of course, the 
government ups its spending. 

Q: Who will be labor “Man of 
the Year” for ’56? 

A: George Meany. He will es- 
tablish himself as a moderate, a 
middle-of-the-roader, a _ strong 
man in the hazardous job of mak- 
ing and keeping peace in a family 
top-heavy with prima donnas and 
power-hungry Young Turks. 


Lawrence Stessin 








DOWNGRADE 


November pulled the brake 
on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road’s 13-month-old climb in 
profits, but year-end net 
nevertheless hit a ten-year 


high. 


For once, operating railroad men for 
the U.S.’s biggest carrier had good 
reason last month to be pleased with 
the Pennsylvania Railroad’s* No- 
vember performance. The line’s $80.9- 
million November gross was sizable 
—not the best in its history or even 
in 1955, but still well above the dis- 
appointing $70.5 million registered a 
year ago. 

Yet there was a worm in the 
Pennsy’s otherwise juicy fiscal apple. 
For the first time in thirteen months, 
profits dipped below year-earlier 
levels. On a 15% revenue rise, prof- 
its dropped off 17%. When all returns 
were in, the Pennsy’s November net 
had fallen $643,637 below the $3.9 
million it had earned in the same 
month a year ago. 

The Pennsy’s trouble has been an 
odd one: business has been just too 
good. By mid-December, for instance, 
carloadings were up 16% for the 
year. But as traffic boomed, so did 
operating expenses. Maintenance 
costs alone were up 29.3%, partly be- 
cause the remnants of the Pennsyl- 
vania’s once-great steam locomotive 
fleet had to be put back into service 
to handle its burgeoning business. 
Transportation expenses were up 
13.7%, and taxes were 20% heavier 
than in 1954. 

But with ten 
months to take 


prosperous 1955 
off the edge, the 
Pennsy’s president, James Miller 
Symes, expected a good financial 
showing for the full year. Gross rev- 
enues were likely to be well below 
1951’s $1,044-million record. Still, with 
11-month profits of $40.4 million, 1955 
was almost certain to rank as the 
Pennsy’s most prosperous year since 
flush 1945. 

The year ended, but Symes’ prob- 
lems did not end with it. The Pennsy’s 
inflated operating ratio seemed likely 
to prove even more of a problem in 
1956 than it had in 1955. The Trans- 
port Workers Union called off a long- 
threatened strike only when Symes 
agreed to some of their cost-inflating 
demands. Among them: an 18% cent- 
an-hour boost in wages. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 
303g; low, 22. Dividend (1954): 75c. Indicated 
1955 payout: $1.50. Ticker symbol: PA. 
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How Glidden grows 
with the horizons of chemistry 


Take mineral and vegetable products. 

Produce from them a myriad of colors, powders, 
foods, metals, plastics, oils—hundreds of ingredient 
materials as well as end products. 

That’s chemistry! Taking, as one Glidden division 
does, black ilmenite ore, turning it into pure white 
titanium dioxide—in ever-growing demand for 
paper, paint, rubber and plastics. 

Another division makes synthetic organic chem- 
icals for markets such as soap, inks, paints, paper 
and cosmetics. 

In food, Glidden-Durkee research has brought 
many new products to the food trade. Still another 


division chemically upgrades the soybean into a 
multitude of products for food, paper, paint and 
pharmaceuticals. 

And in the Glidden Paint Division, chemistry has 
produced many new formulas, developed new paint 
products throughout the Glidden line—from indus- 
trial finishes to consumer paints that are building 
increasing demand everywhere. 


So Glidden is growing with the horizons of 
chemistry —growing in pace with changing and 
growing markets ... and with the growth indus- 
tries we serve. The Glidden Company, 913 Union 
Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


OURKEE FAMOUS FOODS 
For Food Processors ; 
Restaurants; Consumers 


CHEMURGY 
Soybean Derivatives 
Grain Merchandising 


SOUTHERN CHEMICAL 


Noval Stores; Terpene 


CHEMICALS - PIGMENTS - METALS PAINTS 
Pigments and Metal Powders For Consumers; Product Finishes; 
Chemicals; Resins for Industry Industrial Maintenance; All Surfaces 
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AUTOS 


COMING OUT 
PARTY 


Amidst some of the greatest 
fanfare Wall Street has seen 
in half a century, the Ford 


Motor Co. is going public. 
Here’s a Yardstick view of 


how the new Ford stock 
stacks up with that of its two 
chief competitors. 


WaLt Srreet has seen few events to 
compare with the Ford stock offering, 


CHAIRMAN BREECH: 


before an unveiling .. . 
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FORD’S RIVER ROUGE PLANT 


either in size or excitement. Certain- 
ly not since 1901, when J. P. Morgan 
the Elder put the Carnegie empire to- 
gether with assorted other steelmak- 
ers into the U.S. Steel Corp. and the 
public clamored to climb aboard,* has 
there ever been anything like it. Last 
week advance investor demand for 
the Ford shares amazed even those 
brokers who customarily cater to the 
small investor. 

Old J. P. Morgan himself, in fact, 
could not have asked a better recep- 
tion for one of his offerings. Sighed 
one Manhattan broker: “If I can get 
Ford stock for all the people who are 
asking for it, I'll have more Ford 
stockholders on my books than those 
of any other company going—and 
that includes GM and Telephone.” 
Said an harassed Los Angeles cus- 
tomers’ man: “When I tell them there 
isn’t enough Ford stock to go around 
in the original offering, they say, 
‘never mind, buy it for me on the 
open market’.” 

Wait and See. Professional Wall 
Streeters, however, are less inclined 
to buy sight unseen. Last week many 
of them were poring carefully through 
the 39-page statistic-packed prospec- 
tus to try and figure out just where 
Ford shares stand in relation to those 
of its two big publicly-owned com- 
petitors, GM and Chrysler. 

As the day approached when the 
seven underwriters, headed by giant 


*Actually U.S. Steel shares were not of- 
fered to the public but were exchanged for 
stock of the predecessor companies. ut the 
public rushed to buy the equities aS soon as 
pte Rig tg | quickly bid the common up 
from 14 to 55 until the panic of that year 
sent it sprawling down to 24 


Blyth & Co., prepared to market 
10.2-million Ford Motor shares from 
the fat portfolio of the Ford Founda- 
tion, opinion was far from unanimous. 
It ranged, as such matters usually do 
on Wall Street, from the enthusiastic 
to the frankly skeptical. But after 
reading the hitherta closely-guarded 
figures, nearly every professional was 
impressed by one feat: Ford’s re- 
covery from a near has-been when 
World War II ended to a trim indus- 
trial giant able to trade blows with 
GM’s Chevrolet division in a battle 
for top place on Detroit’s best-selle: 
lists. 

Metamorphosis. Ford engineered its 
comeback by selling cars and making 
money at a rate which would 
won the respect even of the com- 
pany’s founder, Henry Ford, who died 
in 1947. But the company has suc- 
ceeded largely by abandoning many 
of the policies identified with the 
great auto pioneer. Architects of the 
change were plump young (38) Pres- 
ident Henry Ford II, and GM-trained 
Ernest R. Breech, 59, the company’s 
$321,000-a-year chairman. Togethe: 
they have transformed famed but ail- 
ing Ford into the third biggest indus- 
trial corporation in the U.S. (afte: 
GM and Standard Oil of New Jersey) 
Last year reinvigorated Ford turned 
a profit at the impressive rate of 
23% on its invested capital (see yard- 
sticks). Though trailing GM’s match- 
less 32%, Ford easily outdid Chrys- 
ler’s 15.7% and showed its heels to 
such highly-profitable nonautomotive 
giants as General Electric (11.4%) 
and Monsanto Chemical (13.87). 

Breakthrough. Most impressive of 
all, however, was Ford’s massive 
buildup. By 1954 it broke through to 
leave Plymouth panting in the dust, 


have 


PRESIDENT FORD: 
. a burst of acceleration 
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nudged Chevrolet for first place, and 
emerged the unchallenged No. Two 
maker of cars and trucks—a position 
Chrysler held firmly during most of 
the Thirties and Forties. The break- 
through was sudden and dramatic. 
But, as Forses’ yardsticks clearly 
show, Henry Ford and Ernie Breech 


YARDSTICKS 
OF AUTO MANAGEMENT 


EARNING POWER 





GROWTH POWER 
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PROFITS VS. PLOWBACK 











General Ford 











had been preparing for it ever since 
they took over in 1946. 

For eight long years, Ford doggedly 
poured every available cent into plant 
and equipment. But in the early post- 
war years, Ford’s big capital outlay 
did not show up appreciably on its 
tightly-guarded earnings statements. 
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From 1950 through 1954, Ford earned 
an average of just 13.39% on stock- 
holders’ equity, barely half of GM’s 
26.4% and just a shade above Chry- 
sler’s 12%. Second place in the indus- 
try see-sawed, now Chrysler carting 
it off, now Ford. 

Last year the buildup was com- 
plete. With plants in tiptop shape and 
a bright new line of cars to offer a 
cheerfully prosperous public, Ford 
and Breech drove the accelerator to 
the floor, gained enough momentum 
to push Ford from 25% to 30.8% of the 
market, mostly at the expense of 
Chrysler and the independents. Since 
then Chrysler has made a powerful 
comeback, climbing back to 17.4% of 
the market. But not even in his more 
expansive moments does Chrysler 
President Lester Lum (“Tex’’) Col- 
bert talk about regaining the second 
spot from Ford. 

Automation. In building up for its 
1954 breakthrough, Ford and Breech 
shoveled a staggering $1.3 billion into 
new plant and equipment, $1.1 billion 
of it since 1950. When they were fin- 
ished, Ford’s 56 plants and 64-million 
square feet of floor space represented 
a total investment of nearly $1.7 bil- 
lion, double Chrysler’s $737 million. 

All this expansion gave Ford the 
capacity it needed to thrash Plymouth 
and race with Chevrolet. But it also 
helped Ford executives become pio- 
neers in using expensive-to-buy but 
labor-saving equipment. 

Automation, a word invented at 
Ford,* has since become the magic 
word of the economists and sociolo- 
gists. But Ford has made it pay off in 
helping keep wage costs from getting 
out of control. Between 1949 and 1954, 
Ford’s average wage rose some 50%. 
Yet the River Rouge men were able 
to hold the increase in wage costs per 
vehicle down to about 20%, despite 
heavy overtime wage rates. Reason: 
new efficient and automated machin- 
ery, which enabled the company to 
double output of cars and trucks (to 
2.6 million last year) with only a 
40% increase in the working force. 

Gaps. In an industry still indis- 
putably paced by GM, not even the 
most enthusiastic Ford man would 
claim that his company has complete- 
ly caught up. In the low-price ranges, 
Ford is almost the sales equal of 
Chevrolet. In trucks, Ford is the un- 
challenged No. Two producer. But in 
the medium and higher-priced lines, 
Ford still has a long way to go. Its 
Lincoln has been losing ground stead- 
ily, last year sold fewer cars than it 
did in 1948. 

Ford is already taking the first steps 


*The word was coined in 1947 by Ford Vice 
President Delmar S. Harder from the two 
words “automatic” and “production.” 


toward remedying these gaps in its 
product line. The conservative, limited 
production Continental now gives 
Ford Motor the most expensive U.S. 
stock car. The popular Thunder- 
bird easily outsells GM’s lagging 
Chevrolet Corvette, has given the 
company a big leg up in the prestige- 
rich semi-sports car market. Right 
now Benson Ford, the company’s spe- 
cial products VP, is readying a new 
line of cars to fill a gap in its upper- 
medium price bracket. But no one at 
Ford has any illusions about the prob- 
lems of bringing out a new line of 
“This Ford has 
warned prospective stockholders, “de- 
velopment of an 
dealer organization and _ involves 
many other problems and expendi- 
tures...” 

Unfair Advantage? Such 


cars. 


requires,” 


additional retail 


problems 


FOUNDER HENRY FORD: 

the secrets were out 
notwithstanding, no one in Detroit 
seriously believes that Ford can eve! 
again be taken lightly as a competi- 
tor. Yet some rivals still take a dim 
view of certain aspects of Ford’s suc- 
cess. “Ford,” sniffed one critic a few 
years back in a slighting reference to 
Ford’s “advantages” as a privately- 
owned firm, “can omit dividends, even 
show red ink during its all-out scram- 
ble for top position.” Yet the fact is 
that Ford slugged it out with Chevro- 
let without really damaging its profits. 
Though dividends were cut in 1954 
to help pay for expansion, profits that 
year were the second best since 1950; 
last year’s were far and away the best 
ever. 

To criticism of their past dividend 
payout, moreover, Ford and Breech 
have had a firm answer. “Ford,” 
they say, “is still a growth company. 
That means conservative dividends.” 
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As Forses’ Profit vs. Plowback yard- 
stick shows, Ford has put its rein- 
vested profits to good use. In terms 
of increased profits, Ford last year 
earned a fabulous 44.1c on the money 
it plowed back in the preceding five 
years. In contrast, Chrysler, until re- 
cently generous with dividends, 
boosted its profits hardly at all during 
the period, earned a slender 3.2% 
on those dollars it did plow back. 


HOTELS 


INN & OUT 
WITH HILTON 


With one eye ont Justice 

Department, Hote: n Hil- 

ton has started unloading 
inns in St. Louis. 


INNKEEPER Conrad Hilton last month 
packed up his corporate luggage and 
checked out of St. Louis’ Jefferson 
Hotel after a five-year stay. On his 
departing heels Ernest Henderson’s 
fast-climbing Sheraton Corp. of 
America moved in, after grabbing the 
850-room Jefferson from Hilton for 
$7.5 million. 

The sale boosted Sheraton’s hold- 
ings to 32 hotels (20,138 rooms) and 
cut the domestic empire of Hilton Ho- 
tels Corp.* down to 24 hotels (27,150 
rooms). Though Seller Hilton report- 
edly made a $3-million profit on the 
deal (before taxes), his motivation 
was more penitence than profit. By 
unloading the Jefferson, Hilton hoped 
to pacify the Justice Department, 
which has an antitrust suit pending 
against the chain, charging that its 
acquisition of the nine Statler Hotels 
last year tends to destroy hotel com- 
petition in the heavy convention cities 
of St. Louis, New York, Washington 
and Los Angeles. 

Persuaded to settle with the Gov- 
ernment before the case comes up, 
Hilton checked out of the Jefferson 
(he still has a Statler in downtown 
St. Louis), and is admittedly open to 
offers for certain overlapping Hilton 
properties in other convention cities. 
Other properties for sale: Hilton’s 
New Yorker in midtown Manhattan, 
possibly the Mayflower in Washing- 
ton. Presumably, however, Hilton will 
hang on to the Waldorf-Astoria, 
Roosevelt and Statler hostelries in 
New York, and to the Statler in 
Washington. He has, in fact, pro- 
claimed that his plans do not include 
the sale or spin-off of any of his 
Statler Hotels. 


*Traded NYSE. Price range a: high, 
51%; low, 3444. Dividend (1 $1.35. poai- 
cated 1955 payout: $2. Ticker sy HF HLT 
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ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


GENERAL 
TROUBLE 


Neither consumers nor pro- 

ducers seem to be able to 

keep up with the price war 
in appliances. 





Two months ago General Motors’ 
Frigidaire Division unveiled its 17- 
model 1956 line of refrigerators carry- 
ing low, low price tags that seeming- 
ly were the last word in markdowns. 
But by last month, Frigidaire was 
forced to slash prices on eight of its 
new models from 4% to 15%. 

All of which produced a caustic 
comment from one of Frigidaire’s 
biggest competitors, General Electric’s 
Ralph Cordiner. “When I see a com- 
pany cutting prices,” said Cordiner, 
“T think they are in trouble. You can 
tell Frigidaire that Cordiner thinks 
they’re in trouble.” 

Only a few days later, however, it 
seemed clear that the trouble in the 
appliance business was more general 
than anyone had admitted. GE itself, 
announced Vice President W. H. 
Sahloff, was cutting the prices of its 
smaller appliances—vacuum cleaners, 
irons, toasters, mixers, skillets, coffee 
makers, grills, automatic blankets and 
fan heaters—by as much as 30%. 

Then, turning confusion into chaos, 
Westinghouse chimed in to announce 
that it was raising the price of one 
vacuum cleaner by $10. Meanwhile 
American Motors’ Kelvinator Division 
raised the price tags on its new line of 
ranges and refrigerators from 3% to 
9%. 


CHEMICALS 


UNDER WRAPS 


In answering one question 

last month, American Cyana- 

mid’s cautious Kenneth Towe 

succeeded only in posing an- 
other. 


Or all U.S. chemical makers, no man 
works harder at ducking personal 
publicity than Kenneth Crawford 
Towe (rhymes with Now). As presi- 
dent of $500-million (assets) Ameri- 
can Cyanamid Co.,* Towe, 63, has 
usually preferred to let his balance 
sheets, earnings statements and able 
publicity men tell the story of Cyana- 
mid’s more than somewhat remark- 
able profitability. But when Towe left 


*Traded NYSE. Price ran a am): — 
6914; low, 48. Dividend (1954): (195: 
$2.50. Ticker symbol: ACY 


his lofty Rockefeller Plaza office late 
last month to speak before security 
analysts in Manhattan’s nethermost 
precincts, Wall Streeters surmised 
that Towe had a corker of a tale to 
tell. 

New Market. He did. On the face 
of it, Towe’s address was no more 
startling in many respects than the 
usual run of business predictions at 
year-end. Cyanamid, he revealed, 
had ended 1955 with some $455 mil- 
lion in sales, 15% more than the $397 
million it rang up in 1954. Moreover, 
final audited figures would show, he 
predicted, that Cyanamid had earned 
a whacking $72 million before taxes, 
a big rise from 1954’s $51 million. But 
that was not all. Before the meeting 
broke up, Towe clambered out on a 
limb to forecast a $500-million gross 
for Cyanamid in 1956. 

A startling prediction? Not really 
Actually, Wall Streeters who had fol- 
lowed the soaring postwar fortunes of 
the entire U.S. chemical industry and 
had watched Cyanamid double its 
sales in the past seven years alone, 
tend to regard Towe’s objective as 
rather routine. Towe does not. Just 
a week before, he had taken what 
may well be the biggest forward step 
in Cyanamid’s entire 48-year history: 
his company’s first solid bid for a 
share of the U.S.’s lucrative and fast- 
growing consumer market. (Until 
now, Cyanamid has mainly catered 
to industry, not to the consuming 
public directly.) 

Towe’s strategy: to buy up, through 
an exchange of stock, The Formica 
Co., a prosperous $13.7-million (as- 
sets) Cincinnati outfit which had built 
up a booming $30-million-plus busi- 
ness in laminated plastic sheeting- 
most of which ends up in such items 


CYANAMID’S TOWE: 
his story was a good one 
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as cupboards, counters and table tops. 
“The merger,” noted Towe, “will pro- 
vide Cyanamid with national distri- 
bution channels to the consuming 
public.” 

Upgrading Makes the Difference. More 
than that, Towe might have added, for 
the first time one of Cyanamid’s 
chemicals—melamine resins—will be 
processed within Cyanamid itself into 
a product designed for everyday con- 
sumer use. 

Throughout most of its history, 
Cyanamid, like most of the nation’s 
giant chemical makers, has keyed its 
production to basic chemicals—the 
stuff other manufacturers upgrade 
into vastly more profitable consumer 
items. When du Pont, Dow and Mon- 
santo branched out into consumer 
lines, Cyanamid stood pat. A’ couple 
of years ago, Towe started up a na- 
tionwide ad campaign to tout some of 
the intermediate chemicals on which 
its customers were making most of 
the profit. But the closest Cyanamid 
has ever come to the consumer before 
has been in a few brand-name bulk 
fertilizers and such prescription drugs 
as Aureomycin, which Cyanamid’s 
Lederle Labs Division markets to the 
pharmacy trade. Largely because it 
has stuck to its primary trade in basic 
chemicals, Cyanamid has wound up 
with a lower average pretax profit 
margin (20.8%) in the past five years 
than either Monsanto (23.6%), Dow 
(33.3%) or high-flying du Pont 
(36.6%). 

A New Round of Caution. With the 
Formica deal as a starter, all that 
could conceivably change. If, indeed, 
it is a starter and if Towe does plan 
to push Cyanamid further and fur- 
ther into consumer lines. Before any- 
one could pin him down on this point, 
Towe hustled back to his Rockefeller 
Plaza sanctum, cautious lest too 
much advance publicity (the Formica 
deal is still in the negotiation stage) 
put the skids under his careful plan- 
ning. 

But Wall Streeters could not help 
speculating on one fact: that for 
years now, Cyanamid has been mak- 
ing the basic materials for such won- 
der-synthetics as du Pont’s Dacron 
and American Viscose’s Acrilan. Cy- 
anamid itself has its own synthetic 
fiber, Creslan, which is currently be- 
ing market tested. Is Cyanamid, they 
pondered, about to jump into the 
synthetic fabric field where du Pont 
has so long held sway? To ques- 
tioners, wary Ken Towe would only 
say that no decision has yet been 
made. “When it is made,” remarked 
one Wall Streeter wryly, “it’s at least 
a 50-50 bet that Cyanamid’s publicity 
men, not the boss, will make the an- 
nouncement.” 
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RAILROAD 

















May we help you in 
selecting a plant location? 


In our Omaha headquarters we have accumulated a 
vast amount of factual information covering the eleven 
western states served by Union Pacific. 


This information is kept up to date through day-by- 
day contacts with our traffic representatives located in 
cities and towns throughout that area. 


So, if you are planning to build a plant for ware- 
housing, distribution, assembly, or what not, in the 
growing West, it is quite possible that we can help you 
in selecting a location that will meet your requirements. 


For confidential information, ask your nearest U.P. 
representative to call on you, or contact— 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT + UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
Room 382, Omaha 2, Nebraska 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 
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KNOWLEDGE 

THAT HAS 
ENDURED WITH THE 
PYRAMIDS 


A SECRET METHOD FOR 
THE MASTERY OF LIFE 


HENCE came the knowledge that built the Pyramids and the 
W nichsy Temples of the Pharaohs? Civilization began in the 


Nile Valley centuries ago. Where did its first builders ac- 
quire their astounding wisdom that started man on his upward 
climb? Beginning with naught they overcame nature's forces and 
gave the world its first sciences and arts. Did their knowledge come 
from a race now submerged beneath the sea, or were they touched 
with Infinite inspiration? From what concealed source came the 
wisdom that produced such characters as Amenhotep IV, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Isaac Newton, and a host of others? 


Today it is known that they discovered and learned to interpret 
certain Secret Methods for the development of their inner power of 
mind. They learned to command the inner forces within their own 
beings, and to master life. This secret art of living has been pre- 
served and handed down throughout the ages. Today it is extended 
to those who dare to use its profound principles to meet and solve 
the problems of life in these complex times. 


This Sealed Book — FREE 


Has life brought you that personal satisfaction, the sense of achievement ana 
happiness that you desire? If not, it is your duty to yourself to learn about 
this rational method of applying natural laws for the mastery of life. To the 
thoughtful person it is obvious that everyone cannot be entrusted with an 
intimate knowledge of the mysteries of life, for everyone is not capable of 
properly using it. But if you are one of those possessed of a true desire to 
forge ahead and wish to make use of the subtle influences of life, the 
Rosicrucians (not a religious organization) will send you a Sealed Book of 
explanation without obligation. This Sealed Book tells how you, in the 
privacy of your own home, without interfererice with your personal affairs 
or manner of living, may receive these secret teachings. Not weird or 
strange practices, but a rational application of the basic laws of life. Use 
the coupon, and obtain your complimentary copy. 


Jie ROSICRUCIANS 


SAN JOSE (AMORC) CALIFORNIA 





I shall read as directed. 


Scrise: S.C. S. : Use this 


The Rosicrucians (AMORC) 
San Jose, California ' 
Please send free copy of Sealed Book, which | FREE 


coupon for 


! copy of book 


AMENHOTEP IV 
FOUNDER OF EGYPT'S 
MYSTERY SCHOOLS 











CHEMICALS 


A GIRL’S 
BEST FRIEND 


Union Carbide & Carbon in- 
vents man-made “mink.” 


For the top brass of billion-dolla: 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp.,* 
the U.S.’s second largest chemical 
producer, it ‘vas a novel experience. 


| Sitting in acid row on a dais in 


New York Plaza Hotel ballroom, 
they watcheu a parade of top fashion 
models, attired in coats, stoles, sweat- 


| ers, jackets and bathing suits all made 
| of mink, or what appeared to be 


mink. But what made the faces of 


| Carbide’s brass shine happily was 
| that it only looked like mink. Car- 
| bide’s chemists had made it. 


Test Tube Fur. Composed of 55%, 


| Dynel (a Union Carbide synthetic 
| fiber) and 45% du Pont Orlon, Car- 
bide’s “mink” comes in two colors, a 


soft grey-blue and a deep brown, 
bears a close resemblance to both 
mutation and natural mink, is light, 
soft and warm and does not require 
the care needed by natural mink. 
Nor the money. Where a full- 


| length mink coat may cost up to 
| $7,500, Union Carbide’s laboratory 
| variety can be retailed profitably at 
| less than $200. Cooed one lady on- 
| looker, delighted with both the fur 
| and its price: “From now on, a chic 


woman will demand not one, but sev- 


| eral mink coats.” All of which was 
| music to the ears of Carbide’s brass, 
| which last year rang up $23.4-million 
| sales of synthetic “beaver” and “seal.” 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high 
11614; low, 863%. Dividend (1954): $2.50. In- 
dicated 1955 payout: $3. Ticker symbol: UK 


COAL 


| HEALTHY 


EXCEPTION 


In vigorously seeking new 
markets for coal and cheaper 
ways to handle it, George 
Love has blazed a notable 
profit trail for his giant Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal Co. 


In the long struggle of the ailing coal 
industry against rising costs and 
shrinking markets, President George 
H. Love’s Pittsburgh Consolidation 
Coal Co.* has long been a beacon of 
hope to other coalmen. In recent 
years some 3,000 coal companies have 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 


100; low, 6734. Dividend (1955) : . Indicated 
1956 payout: $3.50. Ticker symbol: PBM. 
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given up trying to wrest profits from 
the pits and gone into bankruptcy; 
many of the mining firms that have 
stayed in business have operated on a 
three-day week. But Love, far from 
pulling in his horns, spent millions on 
cost-cutting mechanization. Result: 
Pittsburgh Consolidation, already the 
nation’s biggest coal firm ($217.6-mil- 
lion assets, 24 mines in four states, 
reserves of two billion tons), has 
steered a steady, profitable course. In 
recent years, Love has hewed out 
profit margins of 15c or better on 
every sales dollar, a figure 4 or 5 
points better than the margins of such 
competitors as Island Creek, Truax- 
Traer and Peabody. 

New Fields. Last month George 
Love was working on a deal that 
seems likely to ensure even steadier 
profits for Pittsburgh Consolidation’s 
future. With all but final details 
agreed upon, he was planning to place 
Pitt Consol in a position to profit from 
the booming aluminum business by 
supplying the coal to power a big 
new West Virginia aluminum plant 
scheduled to be put up by Olin 
Mathieson. 

There is not likely to be anything 
earth-shaking about the amount of 
coal that Olin Mathieson will use. 
But the deal is typical of President 
George Love’s go-getting approach. 
It will be Love’s third big step over 
the past few years to find new 
money-making uses for his vast 2- 
billion ton coal reserves. Already he 
had gone into mining and milling 
potash (for fertilizer) in New Mex- 
ico. Last summer he took his first 
plunge into chemicals by buying 
Newark, New Jersey’s Reilly Tar & 
Chemical Corp., setting up a subsid- 
iary that will spend at least $3.5 
million to build up Reilly’s production 
of coal-derived chemicals—cresols, 
cresylic acids, phenol and resins. 

Two Problems. In diversifying, Love 
is spreading his sales risk, but he has 
no intention of deserting coal. Love, 
in fact, is firmly convinced that coal 
has a future, and that coal mining 
can be a highly profitable operation. 
He has directly attacked two of the 
main reasons why many coal mining 
operations are not more profitable: 
labor and transportation costs. Since 
railroad freight charges make up as 
much as 40% of the price of coal at 
delivery point, Love has been trying 
to get his coal on the market by 
cheaper ways. One such is the indus- 
try’s first coal pipeline, which he 
began building late last year—a $9- 
million pipeline running 108 miles 
from his Georgetown, Ohio mines to 
the consumer, Cleveland Electric Il- 
luminating Co. 

Love has already made ccnsider- 
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able headway against that other bogey 
of coal operators: high labor costs. 
Coal miners are the nation’s highest- 
paid workers; their wages alone ac- 
count for about half of the total costs 
of getting the coal out of the ground. 
By mechanizing his operations, Love 
has increased the tonnage productivity 
of his miners to the point where his 
own labor costs are a full one third 
below the industry’s average. Love’s 
most spectacular innovation: a twelve- 
story, $2.5-million power shovel for 
use in open pits. 

Love’s successful three-way pre- 
scription—mechanization, diversifica- 
tion and cost-cutting—has not gone 
unnoticed in the canyons of Wall 
Street. At a time when many coal 
securities slumbered or slumped 
through the great bull market, Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation common jumped 
almost 60 points last year from its 
1954 low, at year’s end was selling 
just under its alltime high of 100 set 
in 1955. 


HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


FLOOR SHOW 


If long-ailing Congoleum- 

Nairn is finally on the right 

track, it will be because five 

years of labor by a former 

dairyman put it there—prov- 

ing that a good businessman 
can sell anything. 





Ir anyone doubts that too much self- 
satisfied prosperity can make the best 
of businesses flabby, he need only 
consider the sad story of 70-year-old, 
linoleum-making Congoleum-Nairn, 





LINOLEUM FINISHING LINE: 
the directors missed a boat 
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Progress... 


While Armstrong Cork’s SALES 
have climbed steadily, those of 
competitor Congoleum - Nairn 
crept back only last year 

to the 1948 level. 


A 


Armstrong Cork 
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Congoleum-Nairn 

















...and Poverty 


Congoleum’s profits nosedive 
and stayed down. Armstrong's 
meanwhile recovered, last year 


| A a new ae 
| 





Armstrong Cork | 
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Inc.* Lulled by the early post-World 
War II boom into thinking home- 
owners would prefer linoleum in the 
Forties and Fifties as they had in the 
Twenties and Thirties, Congoleum- 
Nairn did nothing about branching 
out into newer kinds of hard floor 
coverings. While such competitors as 
Armstrong Cork cashed in on the 
growing trend toward vinyl and other 
plastics, Congoleum-Nairn went right 
on trying to sell linoleum. 

Call for Help. Not until sales 
slumped drastically in 1949, from 
$60.4 million to $43.1 million, did the 
directors wake up. The following year 
they called in Florian James Andre, 
then president of Sheffield Farms 
dairy and a shrewd merchandiser, to 
head the ailing company. Andre's 
subsequent record, if it proves any- 
thing, shows that a good businessman 
can sell anything, be it milk or kitch- 
en floors. Though he was an outsider, 
Andre saw what Congoleum-Nairn’s 
veteran floor covering men had long 
overlooked: the pressing need to give 
the company’s plants and salesmen a 
more salable product. 

Last month, after five solid years of 
d‘versifying and merchandising, An- 

*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high. 


2512; low, 2034. Dividend (1954) : $1.25; (195 
$1.10. Ticker symbol: COG 
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dre could justly claim that Congo- 
leum-Nairn’s fortunes had finally 
turned for the better. In 1955 the com- 
pany earned close to $2 a share, half 
again as much as its 1954 profit. Sales, 
at an estimated $61 million, were the 
best in Congoleum-Nairn’s history. 

Andre’s prescription for the ailing 
company has been nothing startling. 
He simply did exactly what rival 
Armstrong Cork pioneered years be- 
fore: broadened his product base. A 
few months after Andre joined the 
company, Congoleum-Nairn pur- 
chased a big manufacturer of vinyl 
floor coverings. “That,” says Andre in 
retrospect, “was the beginning of a 
development that changed Congo- 
leum-Nairn from a producer of lino- 
leum and enamel-surface felt base 
into one of the country’s largest mak- 
ers of plastic floor coverings.” 

Bargain. In his quest for new floor 
covering products and facilities, An- 
dre managed to pick up a bargain 
along the way. In 1953 he learned that 
Alexander Smith, Inc. was anxious to 
unload its red-ink-soaked Sloane- 
Blabon division. For a net outlay of 
just $4 million, Andre picked up 
Sloane-Blabon’s 900,000-square foot 
Trenton, N. J. plant, which repre- 
sented an original investment of $23 
million. To pay for Sloane-Blabon 
plant and inventories, Andre bor- 
rowed $15 million from the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Co. This put Congo- 
leum-Nairn in debt for the first time 
in 20 years. But it also enabled Andre 
to double his production capacity 
without diluting stockholders’ equity 
by as much as a single share of stock. 

Last June, Andre moved into the 
booming rayon fiber rug business with 
the purchase of Patchogue-Plymouth 
Mills Corp. of Lawrence, Mass. This 
deal did not cost Andre a cent from 
his well-stocked treasury; the entire 
cost was covered by money raised 
through the sale of an unused portion 
of the big Trenton plant. 

Caught Up? But for all his diversi- 
fication and fiscal finesse, Andre so 
far has. been able to do little more 
than reverse Congoleum-Nairn’s six- 
year downtrend, which frayed profits 
from $7.2 million in 1948 to $1.7 mil- 
lion in 1954. Though up sharply, 1955 
earnings probably did not exceed $2.5 
million. Moreover, Wall Streeters have 
not forgotten that floor coverings are 
essentially a boom or bust business. 
Witness the near shipwrecking of 
once solid Alexander Smith, Inc. 

But one thing is certain: whatever 
happens to the floor covering indus- 
try, Congoleum-Nairn at last is prob- 
ably well equipped to cash in on pros- 
perity when and if it comes—and 
withstand shocks when it does not. 
“Congoleum-Nairn,” says Andre, 
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“now covers every price bracket in 
hard floor covering, from $1 to $11 a 
square yard in tile, rubber, cork, 
vinyl, asbestos and fiber.” 

Andre also has another ace up his 
sleeve: Congoleum-Nairn’s upwards 
of $9 million in cash. The company 
has always been loaded with cash, but 
Andre’s predecessors preferred to sit 
on it. Andre, hrewever, is acutely 
aware that idle cash gathers no inter- 
est. “We are interested in diversifica- 
tion and expansion,” says he. “That’s 
why we are conserving our cash re- 
serve at present.” 


OIL 


RIGHT DIRECTION 


By both the merger and the 

exploration routes, Gulf Oil 

is seeking to lessen its de- 

pendence on Middle Eastern 
oil, 


With a shrewd merger and the best 
year in the company’s history behind 
him, Gulf Oil Corp.’s* graying, aca- 
demic-mannered board chairman, 
Sidney A. Swensrud, 55, took a good 
look at his company’s position last 
month and summed up his conclusions 
in a single word: “Strong.” 
Swensrud had good reason to be 
pleased. Gulf’s nine-month earnings 
in 1955 rose to $5.68 a share, from 
$4.76 the year before, and, by the time 
the year’s tallies were totaled, Swens- 
rud expected to have topped 1954’s 
record $7.16 by a wide margin. 
Labyrinthine Ways. Twin pillars of 
Gulf’s strength in 1955 were 1) the 
booming free-world demand for oil, 
expected to jump from 14.5 million 
barrels a day in 1955 to 30 million in 


*Traded NYSE. Price range (1955): high, 
937%; low, 6112. Dividend (1954): $2 plus 4% 
in stock Indicated 1955 payout: $2.50. Ticker 
symbol: GO 


OILMAN SWENSRUD: 
exploration plus acquisition 


another twenty years: and 2) Gulf’s 
huge reserves of crude, including 690 
million barrels in Canada and Venez- 
uela, 1.3 billion in the United States, 
20-30 billion in Kuwait, a medieval 
Sheikdom on the Persian Gulf. Fo 
a company which only 10 years ago 
was refining 20% than it 
produced, Gulf unquestionably 
come a long way, today produces 35° 
more than it refines. 

But as Swensrud gradually righted 
the imbalance between Gulf’s refinery 
output and its crude production, he 
found his position out of balance in 
yet another respect. The fabulously 
rich Kuwait drillings, which in 1946 
provided 3% of Gulf’s crude produc- 
tion, now contribute a whopping 45° 
And therein lies Gulf’s problem. The 
company’s Middle Eastern commit- 
ment is unusually heavy, even for an 
international oil company. Oil giant 
Standard Oil (N.J.), for instance, 
earned only 22° of its 1954 profits in 
the Eastern Hemisphere. Admittedly 
only 8° of Gulf’s $2 billion in assets 
are tied up in Kuwait, but so are 
nearly 45% of its profits. 

With Middle East tension mounting 
some worriers feared that Gulf might 
be cut off from a major source of 
its crude and its income. Swensrud, 
fresh from a junket to the Middle 
East, does not think so. “Kuwait,” he 
says, “is pretty far from any of the 
trouble spots, and our relations with 
the Kuwait government are excellent 
We don’t expect any Arab-Israeli 
flareup to cause us trouble.” 

Domestic Deficit. Actually, Gulf’s 
worries stemmed more from Texas 
oilmen than from the Kremlin or the 
Arab League. Last year, Gulf’s domes- 
tic wells supplied only 44% of its 
refinery output. Imports added 25°, 
The rest Gulf had to buy. In October, 
under pressure from domestic oilmen, 
Defense Mobilizer Arthur Flemming 
7% cut in oil imports from 


more oil 
has 


ordered a 7 
the Middle East. Gulf slashed imports, 
found its crude deficit widening. 

To help insulate Gulf from political 
pressures in Texas and the Middle 
East, Swensrud has launched an ex- 
tensive exploration program. As a 
further major move toward cutting his 
domestic deficit down to size, last 
November Swensrud acquired, through 
a 4-for-5 exchange of stock, the 
crude-rich Warren Petroleum Co. 
For a slight 5% dilution in stock- 
holders’ equity, Gulf will pick up re- 
serves estimated at around 50.5 mil- 
lion barrels, add the equivalent of 
744% to its daily domestic crude 
production. While the Warren deal, 
Wall Streeters agree, fell far short of 
solving Gulf’s domestic crude prob- 
lem, it was unquestionably a step in 
the right direction. 
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THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid lire is computed montiny, gives equal weight to five factors 
1. How much are we producing? (FRB prod index) 








2. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural em- 
ployment) 

3. How intensively are we working? (BLS average weekly hours 
in manufacture) 

4. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 

5. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 


centers) 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of the dollar (1947-49 = 


100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for five 


components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 





*Final figures for the five components (1947-49— 100) 


Nov. 
.. 129.0 
ae 
. 100.8 
. 109.9 
. 144.7 


Dec. 
130.0 
113.3 
101.8 
111.9 
150.0 


Production . 131.0 
109.4 
100.8 
114.2 


149.4 


Employment . 
Hours 

Sales .... 
Bank Debits. . 


Jan. ('55) 


Feb. Mar. 
133.0 135.0 
110.9 111.6 
101.3 102.0 
108.4 109.3 
150.0 150.0 


April 

136.0 
111.8 
100.8 
115.3 
150.0 


June 
139.0 
112.8 
102.0 
112.3 
150.0 


May 
138.0 
112.6 
102.0 
113.3 
150.0 


July 
140.0 
113.5 
101.0 
119.2 
150.0 


Aug. 
140.0 
113.8 
102.3 
115.4 
150.0 


Sept. Oct. 
141.0 143.0 
114.0 114.3 
102.8 103.0 
115.4 116.6 
150.0 159.3 





THE MARKET OUTLOOK 


by SIDNEY B. LURIE 


A Watched Kettle Never Boils 


THE GREATEST show on earth has 
started on a strangely halting, hesitant 
note. For example, the businessmen 
who are making the decisions are 
more confident than the economists 
who advise them. And the sophisti- 
cated speculator who helps “make” 
the stock market appears more san- 
guine than the market letters he reads. 
In a word, caution and misgivings 
seem to stem largely from professional 
sources; the constructive case has few 
friends in the financial community. 
Matter of fact, this has been one of 
the most temperate year-ends in Wall 
Street on recent record. Enthusiasm 
has been so restrained, a Rip Van 
Winkle might conclude that the over- 
all outlook is bleak. Yet, the “worst” 
supposedly in prospect is a business 
trend comparable to an_ inverted 
saucer—a crest followed by a mod- 
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erate decline. 

Those who at- 
tempt to draw a 
parallel line in the 
stock market 
overlook the evi- 
dence to the con- 
trary furnished by 
past years. Stocks 
can move independent of the business 
trend—provided the latter does not 
represent a surprise or a shock. This 
generalization is particularly apt 
today inasmuch as the “softening” of 
the business cycle should lead to a 
steadily improving price times earn- 
ings ratio. In other words, if extreme 
changes can continue to be avoided, 
ownership of common stocks will have 
more appeal. 

The steel stocks are a particularly 
good illustration of this point—for the 


group now is under suspicion as a 
result of the prospective decline in 
automobile production. Incidentally, 
current pessimism regarding the 1956 
automobile outlook has been carried 
to an extreme. Actually, higher dealer 
stocks and lower retail sales than a 
year ago were probably inevitable 
The 1955 models were introduced 
later than this year’s models, and the 
economic outlook generally was more 
stimulating; a year ago, the nation 
was emerging from a_recession- 

whereas today prosperity is no nov- 
elty. Be that as it may, it is signifi- 
cant to note that the steel industry 
expects to operate at capacity despite 
lower automobile production. When 
proof that the steel “stool” can stand 
on three legs as well as four becomes 
more apparent to the security buying 
public, the group should capitalize 
earnings on a higher basis. 

Fact that the professional seemingly 
is waiting for “Clancy to lower the 
boom” eventually can be to the good. 
In the process, the Market will be less 
vulnerable to shocks than if optimism 
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Remember . . 


Name 


CAPITAL GAINS— 
or DIVIDENDS? 


Dividends on the stocks of long-established companies offer the slow-but- 
almost-sure way of obtaining a return on your investments. BUT risk capital 
—invested in low-priced stocks of a sound, new company whose products or 
services fill a real need in a large potential market—offers opportunities for 
capital gains that are far larger in proportion than dividends. 


. every big company was a small one once—and among the 
small companies of today will be found the giants of the future. 


There are such companies today whose stocks are under $2.00 which should 
be of unusual interest to capital gains investors. 


For details, fill in and 
mail the coupon below. 


McGrath Securities 


CORPORATION 
70 Wall Street, N. Y. 5, N. Y. e WH 4-0175 


Please send me information on growth stocks. 





Address 





City 


Zone State 





Telephone 

















Sold out 


insixweeks! 


Hugh Johnson's 


“MAKING MONEY with 
MUTUAL FUNDS”’ 


now in its second printing 


MAKING MONEY 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


BY MUSeH A JOMmESOn 


~— 


A clear, concise analy- 
sis of Mutual Funds 
and Open-End Trusts, 
and the degree of in- 
vestment success each 
has attained in the light 
of its stated objectives. 
Written for both the 
large and small inves- 
tor, this new book 
earned an instant, 
world-wide demand. 
Pa is oo a4 * Mr. 
ohnson’s Scorin icreen, 
to reveal the individual characteristics of 61 oh 
tual funds. This section, for many, will be worth 
the price of the whole book.’’ 

. . « BARRON’S Paul Johnston. 


At all booksellers, or from the publisher $3.75 
HENRY STEWART, INC., Publishers 
210 Ellicott St. Buffalo 3, N. Y. 





rec: 
as e ‘dynamic 
genius’’ of his indust 
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1956 WARNING 
from The 
Wall Street Journal 


During the next three months, you 
will need to keep up to the minute on 
news affecting your future and the fu- 
ture of your business. 

Because the reports in The Wall Street 
Journal come to you DAILY, you get 
the fastest possible warning of any new 
trend that may affect your business and 
personal income. You get the facts in 
time to protect your interests or to seize 
quickly a new profit-making opportunity. 

To assure speedy delivery to you any- 
where in the United States, The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. You are promptly and reli- 
ably informed on every major new 
development regarding Prices, Taxes, 
Consumer Buying, Government Spend- 
ing, Inventories, Financing, Production 
Trends, Commodities, Securities, Mar- 
keting and New Legislation. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. It 
costs $20 a year, but in order to acquaint 
you with The Journal, we make this 
offer: You can get a Trial Subscription 
for three months for $6. Just send this ad 
with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. FM1-1$ 











| had been unrestrained. Basically, of 


course, those who emphasize the 
debits forget the fact that there are no 
guarantees against risk. The rewards 
always go to the risk-taker—and the 
Stock Market is no different than 
life. It offers opportunity—but not 
security. Similarly, those who empha- 
size the point that this isn’t the time 
to “bet the bankroll” overlook the 


| fact that such opportunities occur only 
| once in every span of years, not an- 
| nually (except on an individual issue 
| basis). A case always can be made 


for caution—some cash reserves; the 
situation is no different today. But 
this doesn’t necessarily mean that the 
investor “must take to the hills.” 
The more logical prospect is for 
what might be termed an “inside 


| year”—one which is neither a dra- 
matic bull nor a frightening bear mar- 


ket. The balance of evidence also sug- 


| gests a more erratic, more selective 


year than 1955. Under the circum- 


| stances, as was noted at the year-end, 
| this is a good time to think in terms 


of the groups and issues which could 


| provide speculative surprises. 


Ours still is a dynamic economy- 


and the evidence is perhaps best illus- 
trated by the record-high expansion 


program planned by the theoretically 
dull utility industry for 1956. A multi- 
billion-dollar bet is being placed on 


| the premise that a decade of expand- 
| ing prosperity faces the 


United 
States. The forecasts that power con- 
sumption will almost double in the 


| next ten years are universal. In this 
| connection, Combustion Engineering 
| is an attractive vehicle for purchase 


inasmuch as: (a) About 60% of the 


| company’s sales represent boilers to 


the public utility industry. (b) Atom- 
ic energy is a supplement rather than 
a threat to the company’s business. 
(c) The order backlog has increased 
to $215 million from about $130 mil- 
lion a year ago—and probably will be 
higher a year hence. (d) 1956 earn- 
ings should be well ahead of the $5.30 
per share likely to be reported fo: 
1955. 

Ours also is a closely-knit economy. 
Witness the impact of the utility in- 
dustry’s expansion program on the 


| other segments of the business world 


—coal, in particular. Today, over one- 
half of electric power is generated by 
coal—a proportion which is more 
likely to increase than decrease in 
the years ahead. Consequently, coal 
consumption by the utility industry 
should increase sharply in the next 
decade. Coal’s recovery cycle is 
heightened by two other stimulants: 
(a) The steel industry is in the midst 
of a vigorous expansion program— 
and each ton of steel produced re- 
quires a ton of coal. (b) Export de- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 48) 
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NOW—SWITCH STOCKS TOO HIGH 
INTO GROWERS NOW TOO LOW 


The experience of half a century has 
proved that knowing what to buy and 
when to buy and sell is the secret of 
quick fortune-building. It is far better 
to know the time to sell to the false 
optimists and the time to buy fron the 
misguided pessimists than it is to be 
familiar with market theories. 

Thirty years of conspicuous success for 
clients has built us pre-eminent recogni- 
tion for our fortune-building growth dis- 
coveries. That is why thousands of 
investors are reading our weekly “Stock 
Market Appraisements” we formerly syn- 
dicated nationally on financial pages un- 
der the heading, “ROYSTONE SAYS.” 

Our newspaper followers found out 
that discovering and recommending fun- 
damental growth values is the basic fac- 
tor in fortune-building service. No won- 
der Wall Street is so anxious to keep in 
contact with our recommendations. 

This demand from everywhere for our 
reliable guidance in selecting special 
growth values forced us to publish our 
comments in inexpensive weekly ana- 
lytical guidance bulletins. 

To buy and hold low-price long-term 
growth situations before the public recog- 
nizes their potential values largely elimi- 
nates the hazards of speculation. Now, ‘the most 

. ° future 
thanks to the discovery made while evalu- “27 Safety Rules’ 
ating fundamental psychological factors 


W. H. ROYSTONE 
INVESTMENT ANALYST 


Who, from devoting many years building fortunes 
for investors, wrote ‘‘America Tomorrow 
far-seeing economic guide for the 
sent free to his personal clients 
for Investors and Traders. 


by the special advantages we look for is 
our growth stocks. 

Thinking realistically, we must ag 
that fortunes are built from small funds 
only through far-sighted specializing, not 
through diversification. A few poor sele 
tions destroy the gains of Funds 
were greatly when our clients 
bought a pre-reorganization bond that 
doubled in price at seventy and sold to 
buy an oil stock at that 
through twenty. We expect many of the 
discoveries we are recommending should 
double current low prices many times 

The only sure fortune-building is done 
through such fund enhancement research 
That alone will offset the rising cost of 
living. Fortune-building requirements call 
for at least a fifty per fund gain 
each year. Instead, the great majority of 
investors see their cash values shrink 

Recently we again recommended a sp« 
cial growth situation 
we had studied a number of years and 
originally recommended two. It is 
now selling near ten and a much higher 
price is anticipated. It 
attractive dividend on 
Next, we recommended another dis 
covery near three-fifty that quickly went 
through ten and its advance has hardly 
started. We are about to recommend an 


years 
increased 


seven went 


cent 
selling below five 
near 


should pay an 


current price. 


called 


with his 





found in the Roystone Heavy Industry 

formula, we follow the fundamentals that make for profits. Cur- 
rently we anticipate a long bull market in natural commodity 
growth stocks. We are exploring the field to uncover the issues 
that show the greatest fortune-building potentials. 

Without such preparation for fortune-building, the average in- 
vestor never has a profit chance. Instead of building up a fortune 
in a few years, he sees his funds shrink. Unfortunately, investors 
and traders are equally victims of popular sentiment. They buy 
when they should sell and sell when they should buy. To protect 
clients against these errors, we developed our 27 Safety Rules for 
Investors and Traders. 

We build on growth, not petty profits. One may not go broke 
taking quick profits but certainly one never gets rich. We select 
growth values in their infancy. Holding low price, long-term 
growth situations that are independent of adverse conditions, 
makes all the difference between failure and fortune-building. 

Naturally, knowing the long trend turning points is essential 
to the investor. Knowing a “bull market” from a “bear market” 
is one guarantee of security. At the end of the Korean War this 
was almost the only service to see a long rising market ahead. 
Waiting and watching for such profit opportunities has built 
most of the large fortunes made in Wall Street. It would require 
many pages of space to reprint the hundreds of letters of grati- 
tude from longstanding clients now in our files. 

There are thousands of smaller investors, intelligently accumu- 
lating fortunes, who welcome technical data and a diagnosis of 
our growth situations we recommend for substantial income and 
rapid growth. 


GROWTH FIRST—THEN DIVIDENDS 


One of the most prevalent fallacies that distorts the judgment 
of the average investor is the idea he can buy the strong spots in 
an advancing market and be sure of a profit. He has slight 
knowledge of stock market psychology and the dangers of 
following the activity in stocks created by stock distributors. 
He knows next to nothing about the safety in selecting growth 
values. He does not realize the great number of stocks that are 
in a natural stagnation. He does not know how few are impulsed 


other startling discovery “sleeping” below 
two dollars. A complete analysis of this 
opportunity will be sent only to yearly clients. 


Read what the Press Service that 
syndicated his “Comments” said: 


“What ‘Roystone says . is respected by the best in Wall 
Street from the small speculator to the largest investment trusts.” 

“One thing is certain: Roystone knows the stock market. 
With a truly remarkable record in earlier years while writing for 
this service he has foreseen all the important market changes.” 

“Followers all over America look upon Roystone as the most 
reliable long-term market diagnostician among the many 
Wall Street technicians.” 

We earnestly believe there is a tremendous need for honest in 
vestment and business guidance. Such assistance can be derived 
only from factually appraising future investment opportunities 
in the light of political and social trends. Without such guidances 
there is small hope for the individual in his quest for financial 
independence. Remember, there are rules for fortune-building. 


THE HUNDREDS OF LETTERS OF GRATITUDE AND PRAISE 

FROM OUR THOUSANDS OF HAPPY CLIENTS LIVING 

ALL OVER AMERICA AND THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
WOULD FILL VOLUMES 


good 


Now, to help you in your personal problems, we have created 
our special protective and instructive Contact Service to re- 
place our newspaper comments. The fee (for 52 weeks) for the 
present, is only twenty-five dollars or five dollars for advice 
covering the next seven weeks of the current critical period. 

Thousands of our clients realize that when and what to buy 
is the secret of safety and sucvess in fortune-building. When 
you send check be sure to ask for “America Tomorrow” and 
those famous 27 Safety Rules for Investors and Traders. Annual 
subscribers may send a list of their stocks for the personal com- 
ments of W. H. ROYSTONE, Forest Hills 6, Long Island, N. Y. 


(Instituted 1931.) Midtown consultation appointment, $25 
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stocks we like 
for 1956 


The Bache “Selected List” is now 
available to investors. In it you'll 
find our Research Department’s 
appraisal of business and the stock 
market in the months to come. 

The outlook for favored indus- 
tries is given, with selected stocks 
recommended in each group. About 
150 companies in all have been 
chosen for inclusion in the List. 

A special “highlights’’ section 
names the companies we consider 
well-placed for each of the three 
main investors’ objectives: 

Capital gain—issues with favorable 
prospects for a price advance. 

Long-term grewth — Companies ex- 
pected >to expand more rapidly 
than the general economy. 

Yield — Attractive dividend-pay- 
ers... With some capital gains po- 
tential as well. 

For this important help in re- 
viewing the stocks you now own 
... and in guiding your next invest- 
ment move, write today for Bache 
Selected List F-2. 


BACHE & CO. 
Founded 1879 


Members leading stock & commodity exchanges 


36 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Branches & representatives in principal cities 





For Only $5, You Can 
TRY BARRON’S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


INVESTMENT POINTERS 





Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how | 


Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 


more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for | 


only $5—brings you: 

Everything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment 
affairs with greater understanding and fore- 
sight . . . the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities ...the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 

rofitable investment opportunities . . . the 
te: of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 


edited to conserve your time, yet keep you | 


profitably informed. 
No other publication is like Barron’s. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 


Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, | 


specialized information in serving you. 
Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
gives you money-making, protective in- 
formation you need in managing your busi- 


ness and investments wisely, profitably, in | 


the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check for $5; or tell us 


to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 New- 


bury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-115 
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by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


A Look at the Record 


I HAvE been looking over the recom- 
mendations I made during 1955. I 
think the record as a whole was a 
good one. Among the numerous 


| stocks selected were: 


Motor Products was recommended 
at 22. Recently, it sold at 32. I favor 
taking profits on it. 

Cleveland Worsted was _ recom- 
mended at 80, and it rose above 100 
shortly afterward. 

Broad Street Trust Co. of Phila- 
delphia was recommended at 75. It 
subsequently went to 100. 

New York Central advanced from 
the low 30s to 49. 

Standard Oil of Calif. from 76 to 98. 
I still favor it. Now 90. 

Fidelity-Phila. Trust Co. from the 


| low 60s to 100. 


U.S. Foil was first recommended at 
40 two years ago, early in 1955 was 
recommended at 94. It since went to 


| 264. 


Brunswick-Balke advanced 
22 to 31. 

Aldens from 20 to 28. 

Chrysler from 69. to 101. 

City Stores from 20 to 25. 

Continental Baking from 31 to 41. 
I continue very optimistic on it. 

Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal from 
71 to 100. 

Reynolds Tobacco from 42 to 54. 

Zenith Radio from 89 to 142. 


from 


Germantown Fire 
Insurance was rec- 
ommended at 82 
(after a previous 
recommendation at 
55). The last 
was 105. 

Standard Fruit & 

Steamship from 60 to 96. 

Alexander Smith $4.20 preferred 
from 65 to 83; $3.50 preferred from 54 
to 79. 

In my April 15th article I stated 
that Magna Theatres was too high at 
21. It subsequently declined to 7. 

Pittsburgh & Lake Erie was recom- 
mended at 89. It subsequently ad- 
vanced to 115 and is now 1084. I still 
strongly favor it. 

Ford Motor of Canada “A” was 
recommended a few years ago at 58, 
and, on June Ist of last year, at 116 
It went to 160. 

Montgomery Ward was repeatedly 
recommended from 62 to 77, and ad- 
vanced to 107. 

American Stores advanced from 48 
to 58, and it is still very attractive 

A large percentage of the recom- 
mendations made in this column 
worked out very well, which, of 
course, is very gratifying to me. On« 
of the most disappointing was Wool- 
worth; yet I have faith in its under- 
lying value. 


sale 
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With a very large defense program 
and with a large volume of building 
construction of all kinds in sight, it is 
obvious that the total business volume 
throughout the nation will be very 


large in 1956. The three most trouble- | 


some items in sight at present are the 
election, money rates, the Russian 
situation. I have been consistently 
stating for some time, the _ stock 
market is on the high side rather than 
on the low side and I think great care 
must continue to be exercised when 
making new purchases. I am contin- 
ually studying the prospects of all the 
listed stocks, and prefer confining 
recommendations to the compara- 
tively small group which I believe 
can still advance substantially in due 
time, provide a good yield, and where 


.-- accept this trial offer 
from Moody’s..., 8 FREE 


ISSUES 


You are invited to accept the next 8 news issues of MOODY'S 
INDUSTRIALS, for free trial. This world-famous referenc: 
source provides a continuing report on the operating record of 
each of 3,823 industrial companies. Yeu are shown the latest 
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HOW YOU CAN NOW AFFORD 
WHAT A MILLIONAIRE INVESTOR 
WOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


The Whole Story of a Special Professional Securities Management Service... 
Especially for Those with Investment Funds of $8000 to $50,000 


ITS OBJECTIVE: TO MAKE MORE MONEY FOR YOU THROUGH LOWER-TAXED CAPITAL GAINS 


YOU AND I KNOW that the moneyed 
men of today put the problem ,of man- 
aging their investments squarely on the 
shoulders of professional investment 
counsel. 
Yet, while competent private securities 
management can be readily employed 
by those with large funds... 
This same service has not (until now) 
been reasonably available for those 
who need it most—the investor who has 
from $8,000 to $50,000 in cash or 
securities. 
LIKE THE MAN OF GREAT 
WEALTH, this other man also, with 
reasonable safety and prudence, wants 
to realize good income from his invest- 
ments. But, even more important, this 
man needs to increase his total worth 
to the point where it will more surely 
give him the comforts, the peace-of-mind 
and the security which he wants to enjoy 
for the rest of his life when he is ready 
to start taking it easier. 
Jt you are such an investor... this 
message is for you. 
IN THE BEGINNING. Let’s go back a 
little and pick up the story from its 
beginning. Parts of it you may already 
know. Up until a few years ago, as you 
may know from articles or advertise- 
ments in Barron’s, Forbes, the New 
York Times, Fortune or other publi- 
cations—1 was head of an organization 
bearing my name which published one 
of the larger financial advisory services 
from offices in New York. 
It was highly successful. 


However, at that time it became more 
and more apparent to me that — there 
was a big gap_ between the “furnishing 
of the facts” and the “actual doing. 
MANY A MAN and woman who was 
busy with other matters wanted more 
than just the analysis and recommenda- 
tions that we and other financial serv- 
ices might provide. Many wanted an 
experienced securities manager to shoul- 
der the complete responsibility of taking 
the action in a planned manner. 

SIX YEARS AGO our Manager of 
Accounts set up a special Pilot Account 
with a few thousand dollars of his own 
money. The primary purpose of that 
account was to prove what could be 
accomplished with even a small account 
...if it was managed according to a 
long-range plan. 

The pre-determined objective was to 
make each $1,000 of starting capital 
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grow to $5,000 in as short a period of 
years as possible. 
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What Happened? 





Due to a fortunate combination of good 
conditions, good luck, good management, 
and sticking to plan...a Certified Public 
Accountant’s audit now shows that the 
pre-determined goal of making every $1 of 
starting capital grow to $5, has already been 
substantially exceeded. 


TO MAKE A LONG STORY SHORT, 
my key associates and I, convinced of 
the soundness of our investment plan 
and what it should continue to do in 
the years ahead, came away from the 
hustle and bustle of New York to this 
quiet, lovely Southern California town 
of La Jolla. 


Our work here is the management of 
our own investment funds and funds of 
others who want their securities man- 
aged by the same principles with which 
we manage our own. 

We manage large accounts, of course. 
But we specialize in management of 
securities for those who start with us 
with cash or securities valued between 
$8,000 and $50,000. 


For nearly four years now, we have been 
specializing in professional securities 
management for such accounts. We now 
manage securities accounts f ents 
who live in 43 states and 6 countries 
abroad. 


The mechanics of providing full scale 
professional securities management for 
relatively small accounts is accom- 
plished by a unique procedure we call 
Group Management... the Mansfield 
Mills Group Management Plan. 


Now, please, don’t expect a magic 
formula. 














The Plan is this simple— 





We make the same management deci- 
sions in your account and several other 
securities accounts of about the same 
size as yours, and for clients who have 
investment objectives similar to yours. 


ACTUALLY your account remains a 
separate indivi in the cus- 
todianship of yi There is 
no commingling of funds. You can with- 
draw funds from your account, add to 
your account, cancel our management, 
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or close out your account at any time 
and for any reason. 

Unlike most mutual funds, it does not 
cost you a commission of 8% to 9% to 
get in. You pay no penalty to get out. 
Nobody, we included, can withdraw 
funds or securities from your account. 
Only you have that right. 

Through a unique arrangement, buy and 
sell orders for stocks are combined for 
your account and for others in your 
Group. 





In this way, several management effi- 
ciencies formerly available only to large 
accounts of wealthy people are now just 
as possible and just as resultful for 
accounts of from $8,000 to $50,000. 


Now if you are just a curiosity-seeker, 
here is where you should stop reading 
this message. You will save your time 
and my time, too. Because from this 
point on, this message is worthwhile 
only to investors who have a minimum 
of $8,000 in securities or cash and who 
are seriously interested in whether or 
not they can use professional securities 
management applied with the objective 
of helping them accomplish substantial 
capital gains. 





Now, let’s be specific— 
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Here’s exactly what it costs you to employ 
professional securities management by hav- 
ing your account managed under this special 
plan: 

Fees are based on the size of your account. 
The rate is 14 of 1% per quarter for any 
portion of the first $50,000; and 4 of 1% 
per quarter for amounts above that figure. 
If your account amounts to $10,000 your 
cost is $50 for each 3-month period. If your 
account is $20,000, the cost to you is $100 
for each 3 months—and so on. 

The minimum amount you may pay per 
quarter is $50. 

These fees are fully deductible expenses for 
income tax purposes. 

No contract or agreement is signed. 

You may cancel our management at any 
time. 





James M. Barrie once said, “The life 
of every man is a diary in which he 
means to write one story, but writes 
another; and his humblest hour is 
when he compares the volume as it 


is with what he hoped to make it.” 
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WHAT CLIENTS SAY: 


“I became interested in the Mansfield Mills 
Security Management through the recommen- 
dation of a friend whom I consider an excep- 
tionally successful businessman. My personal 
experience with the Organization has been 
pleasant and profitable. If 1 would mention any 
negative point, it would be that I have felt 
their plan has been somewhat more conserva- 
tive than I would have followed.” 

— Businessman, Kansas 

. . . 

“I have every confidence in Mansfield Mills 
integrity and sincere effort to do the best they 
can for me. The greatest argument for having 
a managed account is the freedom from re 
sponsibility ... Probably the least worrisome 
use of funds would be life insurance annuity, 
but I feel almost as much confidence in the 
Mansfield Mills long term success — and with 
much greater return.” 


—Businessman, Illinois 
. . . 





What Complete Management Means. 





1., Peace-of-Mind. You eliminate 
V that problem of “should I, or 
shouldn’t I do something.” As 
one client said: “To me the great- 
est value is relief from making 
decisions and later worry lest I 
did not make the right decision.” 
2,,Responsibility. You shift the 
WV responsibility of the constant 
watching of your securities 
squarely onto the shoulders of 
your Professional Securities 
Manager. You can travel, you 
can be busy with other matters, 
yet you can relax with knowl- 
edge that your stocks are being 
continuously watched. 

3., Diversification. Under our Group 
Management your account can 
have the same desirable diversi- 
fication that we use in large 
accounts. 

4. You Pay No Odd-Lot Premium. 

y combining orders we save you 
the %th or %th point premium 
that you otherwise would pay 
the broker when fewer than 100 
shares of stock are purchased or 
sold. 

5., Lower Taxes. One of the few re- 

Jd maining legitimate ways to 
amass wealth in the face of 
today’s brutally high taxes is to 
realize lower-taxed capital gains. 
85% of the dollar value of all 
transactions that have been 

made in the last six years in our 

Pilot Account have been _long- 

term capital gains. 





























NOW—We Come To The Important 
Point Of Why This Message Is Written 
To You. 





IN THE PERIOD AHEAD, it is our 
judgment that your chances are going 
to be excellent for building up your 
investments to the point where they 
should take care of you in your later 
years better than ever before in history. 


MANSFIELD 
MILLS 


LA JOLLA, CALIFORNIA 
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“My general feeling can perhaps be summa- 
rized best by the following: Under the glass 
on my desk I have a motto, ‘A YEAR FROM 
NOW what will we wish that we had done 
today.’ My wish is that I had started using 
the Mansfeld Mills management service the 
first time he brought it to my attention.” 

— Businessman, Honolulu 


. . . 
“All the statements made in Mansfield Mills 
literature and correspondence have been borne 
out in practice. It is a comfort to let someone 
else do the worrying when they do it so 
profitably for me.” . 
— Businessman, North Carolina 


“I think I can best express my estimate of 
Mansfield Mills management service by saying 
that in my will I have recommended that my 
devisee continue to use your service.” 

~ A Retired Executive, Mississippi 


As Benjamin Fairless, retired Chairman 
of U.S. Steel, expressed it: “I personally 
think that we are on the threshold of 
one of the greatest periods of prosperity 
that this country of ours has ever 
known.” 

Do not misunderstand. We do not intend 
to imply that we are expecting a per- 
petual bull market. For over a hundred 
years the history of the American 
markets has been a series of declines as 
well as advances. But the important 
thing is that the professional securities 
manager does not fear change. He wel- 
comes change. That is one of the factors 
he counts on to help make money. 

IN A NUTSHELL, our business is com- 
plete management responsibility for 
your account. If you are looking for 
lengthy financial analyses, field reports, 
technical discussions and reasons why 
you should buy this stock or sell that one, 
you are not interested in what we have 
to offer. 

But if you are looking for professional 
experience to weigh the evidence, make 
the decisions and take the action for your 
account in the same manner that we 
manage our own funds... then perhaps 
we can help you. 











Do Not Make A Decision Now. 





Naturally you are not ready to make a 
decision about this matter now. The 
purpose of this message is simply to ask 
you... 

Whether or not you care to have us send 
you an explanatory booklet so that you 
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MANSFIELD MILLS 


may have the essential facts before you, 
so that you may seriously consider the 
matter. 

WHAT THIS BOOKLET CONTAINS. 
I realize that this message has given you 
nothing but a general outline of pro- 
cedure. Obviously you want more facts 
than have been provided here. You want 
to know who Mansfield Mills is. You 
want to know more about the risks in- 
volved. What safeguards are employed 
to minimize them. You want to know 
what present clients have to say. 
WE HAVE NO PERFECT ANSWER 
TO INVESTING. Never expect to have 
such an answer. We do not think that 
we have such superior knowledge that 
you could not do as good a job yourself 
if you could devote your full time to the 
job. 

But, we do have an advantage. In the 
first place, we have been working at it 
for m s years. In the second place, we 
do nothing else. We like it. We live it. 
It is a full time job. (As William Peter 
Hamilton, an early editor of the Wall 
Street Journal, once said: “In the long 
run, the professional will win oftener 
than the amateur.” ) 

LET ME MAKE IT CLEAR, your use 
of the request form does not obligate 
you in any way. It costs you nothing. 
But, please, be courteous of my time 
and respectful of your own. 

Fill out and mail the request form below 
only if your interest is genuine. 





THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU ''RETIREMENT INVESTMENT PLAN” 
MANSFIELD MILLS « Securities Management * La Jolla, California 


Please send me my complimentary copy of the explanatory booklet 
“Retirement Investment Plan,”’ 


securities management service. 


This is NOT a commitment. It implies no obligation on my part other 
than that I want to seriously consider whether or not this program fits in 


with my plans. 


CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION 


[) I depend upon my securities account for some income as well as capital 


gains. 


0 I do not at present need income from my securities account. Capital 
gains is my number one objective. 
My securities fund, including stocks and cash, amounts to about 


wi a 
NAME_____ 


which gives the facts about your 
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CITY. 








OUR CREDO 


For 








1956 Investors 


@ We Believe that when buying 
stocks your primary purpose 
should be liberal income con- 
sistent with safety. 

We Believe that long-term 
capital gains should be your 
secondary objective, even in a 
rising market. 

We Believe that we can help 
you to achieve both of these 
worthwhile objectives by sim- 
ple methods which long ex- 
perience has tested and proved 
to be thoroughly sound and 
practically attainable. 


W e Believe that those who buy 
any stock with the expectation 
of “quick profits” should al- 
ways be prepared also for 
“quick losses.” 

We Believe that no investor 
should speculate with more 
money than he can afford to 
lose, because no _ infallible, 
fool-proof system of forecast- 
ing minor market swings has 
yet been devised or discovered. 





| but many appear to be priced 


| ket. If I were a trader, 
| hand, I would seek to reduce long 





(ee FINANCIAL WORLD 


“CASH-RICH™ 


Common Stocks 


For Value-Minded Investors 


Each of these issues is backed by net 
liquid assets approximating or exceed- 
ing its current market price. These 10 
“CASH-RICH” Common Stocks have 
been selected because of their past records and 
good prospects, their dominant industry posi- 
tion and high working capital. Yields in most 
cases are liberal. 


If you want Bigger Values from your 
Investment Dollars, return “ad” with $5 (or 
ask us to bill you) for next 18 weekly copies of 
FINANCIAL WORLD and receive also ‘10 CASH- 
RICH STOCKS” for Value-Minded Investors; 
“10 STOCKS TO EARN MORE IN 1956"";_ Lib- 
eral Yields on ‘‘25 Long-Term Dividend Payers’’, 
Dividends Every rter for 42 to 89 Years; and 
“Planning Your Investment Portfolio’’, in roa 
di tion to next FOUR es valuable 64-pa 
— ee APPRAISALS of Listed 
—facts and figures the prudent investor 
saniet in checking status of 1,970 Sdifferent stocks. 


Send $5 Today for above Trial Offer, or 
mail ‘‘ad”’ with $20 for yearly subscription ($11 
for six months) for complete 4-PART Invest- 
ment Service, ere latest Annual “STOCK 
FACTOGRAPH” MA AL, 4ist Edition, 304 
big pages of Pe information to help 
the alert investor in judging relative merits of 
hundreds of stocks. 


FREE! IF YOU SEND PAYMENT NOW, sav- | 


FEE « expense of billing you, we will mail you 

of our “‘12- R RECORD of 1,065 

K EXCHANGE STOCKS”—Year- 

by em. (1942 to 1953) EARNINGS, DIVIDENDS, 

ICE RANGES, STOCK SPLITS. Invaluable 

he comparing current status with past per- 
formance. 


FINANCIAL 
WORLD 


53 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place, N. Y. 6, N. Y. 
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MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Not a Time to Enthuse About All Stocks 


Many readers look to this column for 


| buying suggestions. Sometimes they 


are easy to make. At other times, one 


| finds it difficult to enthuse. When I 


find it difficult to enthuse, this usually 
is a sign that a correction in prices is 
not too far away. 

Most stocks are not absurdly priced, 
“about 


right.” If you buy “about right” priced 


| stocks for a profit, you must assume 
| that investors will be willing to pay 


“more than they are worth,” not “just 
what they are worth.” 

I would not disturb investment posi- 
tions in well selected stocks. I am not 
expecting an old-fashioned bear mar- 
on the other 


positions on strength. I make a dis- 
tinction between what an investor 
should do and what a trader should 
do. The pitch of this column usually 
is toward the investor. In the long run, 


| the investor makes more money than 


the trader—unless the trader has un- 
common talent, which is rare. 

When you are dealing with some 
1,400 listed common stocks, and many 
more unlisted ones, you should not 
generalize too much; no doubt there 
are some stocks that are attractive 
purchases, even now and even if a 
15% or 20% correction in the DJ In- 
dustrials is in the offing. I think the 
life insurance shares already have had 


| adequate correction; and I really can 


enthuse about Manufacturers Life 
Insurance of Canada, now selling 
around 280, down about 100 points 
from the top. Other stocks which ap- 
pear cheap enough to buy as values, 
disregarding nearby price changes 
are: Chesapeake & Ohio, Emerson 
Electric Manufacturing, Island Creek 
Coal, Montgomery Ward, Gulf Oil 
and American Tobacco. 

Much has been said and written 
about the fact that the DJ Industrials 
are not representative of “the mar- 
ket.” It is easy to prove that this aver- 
age is full of faults. It must be re- 
membered, however, that it always is 
a good measure of direction, if not of 
fluctuation, and it must be recognized 


| that no other measurement cf the stock 


market is as readily available in so 
many different places, or so well ac- 
cepted. The DJ Industrial Average, 
therefore, is a good thing to talk about 
in a popular discussion of the stock 
market trend. 

Looking at the recent behavior of 
this index of prices, one must be im- 
pressed by the fact that for a long 


time it has been 
meeting a supply 
of shares at 
around 490. That 
was the high be- 
fore the Eisen- 
hower heart 
attack break, and 
it has been the approximate high 
(thus far) on the recovery. Getting 
away from the DJ Industrials, it 
should be noted that only relatively 
few individual stocks in the past three 
months have been able to better the 
highs before the Eisenhower decline. 
Now, I would guess that the 490 
area will be exceeded some time in 
January, but I would not look for it to 
be exceeded by as much as 10%. Per- 
haps something like 5° would be a 
more realistic expectation. I would 
become less enthused and less confi- 
dent as the market moves higher. 


One of the big market. influences 
over the near term is the offering of 
Ford Motor Company stock. Because 
the offering apparently is over-sub- 
scribed by a wide margin, the stock 
probably will sell at a premium im- 
mediately. It should not be over- 
looked, when and if this happens, that 
the Ford issue is sopping up a large 
amount of liquid funds which other- 
wise might be invested in other stocks. 
The Ford Foundation, which will re- 
ceive the proceeds, apparently will 
use most of the money to distribute 
to colleges and hospitals. Many of 
these institutions probably will use 
the money for construction rathe: 
than reinvest it in the stock market 
As a net influence in the stock market, 
the Ford issue therefore probably will 
be a “minus” factor rather than a 
“plus” factor unless it causes many 
new people to invest in Ford or othe 
stocks who have not invested in equi- 
ties before. Some persons think the 
Ford issue will tend to popularize the 
stock market in the minds of new 
people, just as the Liberty Bond is- 
sues did after World War I. One 
probable influence of some importance 
has been to delay part of the usual 
year-end reinvestment demand. Many 
people have set aside money to buy 
Ford stock, more money than will be 
required to cover the stock which the 
syndicate will allot them. The year- 
end reinvestment demand, if this is 
true, may make itself felt a little later 
than it usually does. 


The weaker spots in the business 
outlook are (1) the prospect for a 
more normal automobile year in 1956, 
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perhaps less than 7 million cars against 
almost 8 million in 1955; (2) a little 
less building of single family houses 


unless credit terms are liberalized; | 


(3) the prospect for a further tighten- 


ing of credit; and (4) the psycholog- | 


ical influence of a smaller percentage 
of betterment over the preceding year 


in most statistics as the year progres- | 


ses. The strong spots are (1) road 
building, (2) school building, (3) the 


great need for additional railroad | 
equipment, (4) the prospect for mod- | 


erately higher crude oil prices, (5) 


a stepping up of defense product pro- | 


duction, (6) the trend toward more 
and more automation in factories, (7) 
the inevitability of a huge replace- 
ment demand for tires, and (8) indi- 
cations that the consuming public 
still is in a buying mood, desiring an 
ever increasing standard of living. 

Some of the things to watch are (1) 
the fate of the natural gas bill in the 


Senate, where chances of enactment | 
are no better than even, (2) the fate | 
of the proposed cut in personal in- | 


come taxes which is not as sure as it 
looked a few months back, (3) the 
possibility of another increase in the 
rediscount rate, (4) Eisenhower’s de- 
cision on the nomination, (5) the ICC 
decision on the railroad freight in- 
crease, and (6) what happens to the 
bill to increase Federal aid for school 
and road construction. 

Some time ago we made favorable 
mention of Emerson Electric Manu- 
facturing. The annual report for the 
year ending with September shows 


net earnings of $2.33 a share against | 


$1.90 a share in 1954, and this is in 
spite of a very expensive strike which 


no doubt cost the company at least | 


$1.25 a share of net. Labor relations 
have been corrected, products have 
been redesigned and business con- 
nections have been strengthened. 
Profits for the December quarter 
should be close to 75c a share against 
a loss of 43c a share in the same 
period last year. Sales may reach $55 


million this fiscal year against $40.3 | 
million in fiscal 1955, and profits eas- | 
ily could rise to $4.25 to $5 a share. | 
This probably will mean a stock divi- | 


dend and an increase in the effective 
rate of cash dividend payment. I con- 
tinue to favor this stock, and to en- 
thuse about it. 

Another stock which appeals to me 
is Island Creek Coal (34), paying $2 
and probably earning at a rate better 
than $3.50 a share. This is one of the 
good coal companies. It has paid a 
dividend in every year since 1912... 
Observe that Murray Corp. earned 
$1.10 a share from operations in the 
November quarter. This is exclusive 
of about $5.12 a share accrued as 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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140 SOUND STOCKS 
for INCOME and PROFIT 
Announcing UNITED’S 1956 


list of recommended issues 


| papel Report covering UNITED’S complete Supervised 
List of Recommended Common Stocks for 1956 is just off 
the press. It is broadly diversified as to industry, and selections 
range from the highest quality stocks for safety and income 
to lower-priced speculative issues for high percentage gains. 
Included are stocks with long dividend records, yielding 5% 
to 7%. You will find the following issues of special interest: 


8 Attractive Low-Priced Stocks under 25 
26 Quality Growth Stocks; liberal yields 
4 Speculative Growth Stocks at 13 to 52 
24 Steady Earners; yields up to 7% 


Send only $1 for your copy of this 140-Stock Report. In addition 
you will receive without extra charge the next four issues of the 
weekly UNITED Business and Investment Report. (This offer open 
to new readers only.) 


a FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -~—-— 
SENT TO YOU BY AIRMALM $1.25 [] FM-10 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 














© CORPORATIONS _ UYING POWER 

© INDIVIDUALS —— __ seuine Pressure 
like yourself minha Y : 

© PENSION FUNDS (| d t C diti 

© LABOR UNIONS 

© INSTITUTIONS We factually measure the effect of 


"eu Fons NWS ye SALLING 


Get FREE LIST of 50 
Insured Savings Associations, dividends PYAAR ~ PRESSURE 
payable June 30, 1956, up to 3%4%. Each 
account insured to $10,000. Services FREE! The forces controlling trends! 
B. RAY ROBBINS CO., Dept. K-76 We tabulate the price-change- 





501 Sth Ave., N. Y. 17 (42 St.) MU 7-0067 | | volume action of ALL round- 
- lot issues traded on the N. Y. 











, Stock Exchange 
RESULTS—Not Suppositions! Those who know the market's under- 


a, 8 tone condition have the advantage over 

170% Profit in 1 Year chant: ahe'de. welt 
The 2nd edition of my hard-hitting book; Ask for Report F-25 
"How to Take a Fortune out of Wall Street"’ Covering Present Situation 
is just off the press. Send $1 to cover costs or $5 for 
Pages 45 and 46 alone will amaze you. Here is month’s trial on prompt refund basis 
proof of how our clients make large prof- if not satisfied 
its (as shown above) in the finest securi- Sey. Seer 
all . eas a LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 

our success program today! Sen ow 
only s¥ for your copy of this realistic book 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y . 

y J. A. Lempenau. Act now and we igi i 

include our current Bulletin as a BONUS! Price Lhe Velune Tebaletions 


Please return this ad Daily releases from 


THE INCOME BUILDER New York, Chicago, Los Angeles 


RIVER EDGE * NEW JERSEY 























What's ahead in 1956! 


Babson’s 
Ss Forecast 
for Stocks 
and Bonds 


Face election year uncer- 
tainties with confidence. 
Be guided on profitable 
investment moves by the latest 
research of experts whose expe- 
rience spans 12 previous presi- 
dential campaigns, Send for 
“Babson’s 1956 Forecast for 
Stocks and Bonds.” It can be 
worth thousands of dollars to 
you. Use it to prepare for profits 
and prevent losses in 1956. 
Valuable information includes: 
OUTLOOK FOR STOCK MARKET 
20 STOCKS TO SELL NOW 
20 ST/*KS FOR GROWTH 
20 STOCKS FOR INCOME 
10 SPECULATIVE BARGAINS 
10 BANK AND INSURANCE STOCKS 
BEST BOND BUYS TODAY 
SAMPLE $20,000 PORTFOLIO 
BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS! 
If you reply at once, you also 
get, without extra cost, a Special 
Bulletin on the Electronics In- 
dustry with suggested securities 
for purchase. 
SUPPLY #§S LIMITED 
Be one of the first to profit 
from this once-a-year offer. For 
$1, to cover cost of printing and 
mailing, it gives you a sample of 
the unbiased, unhedged advice 
that has built estates for more 
than 50 years. Profit from the 
research and experience of the 
Country's oldest personal invest- 
ment advisory service. Send for 
your copy of our “1956 Forecast” 
today. 
MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD 
Write Dept. F-46 


BABSON’S REPORTS 
Wellesley Hills 82, 








Mass. 




















Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 


This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 
used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


Them. 
FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities 4 - a daily price change 
service . . . and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-23. 

MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 

64 Wall Street @ New York 5, N. Y. 











| able, at least 
| would like to buy. 
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Ford 


Ture largest equity issue in financial 
history will be launched next week 
with the offering to the public of 
10,200,000 shares of Ford Motor Com- 
pany Common Stock. A nimbus sur- 
rounds this great family enterprise 
which to everyone all over the world 
means far more than merely the name 
of an automobile. Now, for the first 
time in its 53-year existence, the veil 
of secrecy has been lifted from the 
company’s financial affairs and the 
public has been invited to participate 
not only in the ownership, but even 
in the management—in theory, at 
least—of the Ford Motor Company, 


| since the 10.2 million common shares 


will hold 60% of the voting power. 

Even before the offering price to 
the public has been announced, the 
response to the publication of a pre- 
liminary prospectus has been over- 
whelming and unparalleled. The in- 


| dicated demand is far in excess of the 


available stock, and, as is to be ex- 
pected, it becomes even more insis- 
tent as investors realize that the 
desired objective is all but unobtain- 
in the amounts they 


Aside from the magic in the name 
Ford, the public, without bothering 
to read the prospectus, seems to be 
convinced that the stock at the origi- 
nal offering price will be a bargain. 


| Among the reasons for this belief, all 
| of which are largely true and have 


merit, are: 

(1) Ford dealers are understood to 
have been granted what amounts to 
a preemptive right to buy a consider- 
able amount of the stock. This ar- 
rangement presumably is being made 
to cement the dealers’ goodwill and 
loyalty; they would be the last people 
on whom any company would want 
to “unload.” 

(2) For the Ford Company this 
first sale of stock presents an excep- 
tional opportunity to win new friends 
and new customers for its cars. A dis- 
gruntled stockholder who was asked 
to pay too much for the stock would 
be neither a friend nor a likely Ford 
buyer. 

(3) The seller is the Ford Founda- 
tion which has such a huge profit in 
this investment that it does not have 
to quibble over the price. Further- 
more, the Foundation’s trustees are 
far too experienced in the field of 
public financing to prejudice the suc- 
cess of likely future sales of Ford 
stock by overpricing it at the initial 
offering. 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


The actual offer- 
ing price is not yet 
known at the time 
of this writing. In 
my personal opin- 
ion, the stock will 
be priced at least 
10% below the esti- 
mated present market valuation in 
relation to securities of comparable 
standing and merit. Even that, how- 
ever, does not mean that the stock 
will be “cheap.” Keep in mind that 
1955 has been the most fabulously 
profitable year for both Ford and 
GM, and that neither stock eve 
earned as much or paid as much in 
dividends prior to 1955. 

Of course, everybody 
a dollar for 90c or 85c. 
the demand for Ford stock must be 
insatiable, naturally. But not all of 
these eager would-be buyers have the 
intention of becoming investors in 
Ford stock. Many just want to come 
along for a free ride (and that, I am 
sure, will include some dealers, too), 
and there will be plenty of stock fo 
sale immediately after the initial of- 
fering. 

My suggestion is to take any and 
all Ford stock that you can get 
through your bank or broker. If you 
didn’t get any or not as much as you 
wanted, don’t be in a hurry. Don’t let 
yourself be stampeded into buying 
the stock at any price in the over- 
the-counter market. Let the initial 
excitement simmer down; ‘give the 
“free riders” time to take thei 
profits; and when the stock has “sea- 
soned” a little and has been listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange, then 
buy it like you buy any other stock 
—after due deliberation and afte: 
making sure that it is as attractive 
and as fairly priced as other stocks 
of comparable standing. 

When the market is in a bullish 
frame of mind (as it has been for so 
long that many new investors tend to 
mistake it for a one-way street), 
every corporate development is con- 
sidered “bullish.” Stock splits or 
stock dividends have no bearing on 
profit prospects, nor do they increase 
the investor’s proportionate share in 
the business. Yet, they are hailed 
with big advances in the price of a 
stock. 

Mergers are apt to stir up even 
more excitement. Few investors have 
displayed much interest in the an- 
thracite, underwear or air condition- 
ing business. But combine one with 


likes to buy 
On that basis 
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the other, and you seem to have a | 


real accomplishment. When a vir- 
tually defunct bus maker uses stock 


certificates to buy chains of super- | 
markets, this too is viewed as a great | 


achievement. Sooner or later, how- 


ever, sober appraisal will determine | 


true and realistic values. Two com- 


panies which have done a lot of | 
“merging” these past two years are | 


now selling at prices to yield 8.6% 
and 7.6%, respectively, which clearly 


expresses Wall Street’s sound re- | 


action that one and one does not 
necessarily add up to three. 

While corporate marriages fre- 
quently are celebrated with exag- 
gerated enthusiasm, a divorce can be 


an equally happy event. Grayson-" 


Robinson Stores (recommended here 
at 1142 on Sept. 1, 1955) is now pro- 
posing a tax-free “spin-off” of a 
share of S. Klein for each share of 
Grayson. S. Klein, that unique mass- 
volume, cut-price merchandising or- 
ganization in New York is doing a 
highly profitable business of $75 to 
$80 million a year in its New York, 
Newark and Hempstead, L. I., stores. 
By itself, S. Klein Co. should be able 


initially to earn between $2.00 and | 


$2.50 a share a year and pay cash 
dividends of $1.00, plus, possibly, 
stock dividends. The contemplated 


addition of a Klein store in Levittown, | 
L.L, lends an interesting growth po- | 


tential to this situation and could raise 
earnings to a rate of $3 a share and 
possibly more. 

The rehabilitated chain of women’s 
apparel stores in Grayson-Robinson 
should now be able to stand on its own 
feet profitwise. Until separate financial 
statements become available, the value 
of Grayson stock is somewhat con- 
jectural, but it should not be too far 
from its estimated net quick asset 


value of $8 to $10 a share. According | 
to present plans the now outstanding | 
$2.25 preferred 

stock will be retired while the long- | 


Grayson-Robinson 


term debt will be assumed by the S. 


Klein Co., leaving Grayson free of | 
debt or other priorities. Presumably | 
some financing will be necessary to | 


retire the preferred stock, but this 
should not materially change the over- 
all picture. 

At the present price of 1834 Gray- 
son-Robinson does not appear to have 
approached the probable value of one 
share of S. Klein plus one share of 
Grayson. Further speculative reten- 
tion, and even new purchases, seem 
warranted. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 


will be airmailed to readers on the day | 


of their writing. Rates on request. 
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Low Risk Opportunities 
in Food Stocks 


JOD stocks offer prudent investors a double opportunity at this time. They 
enable you to take advantage of the present advanced level of the market to 
upgrade your holdings and shift your capital into stocks less vulnerable to a decline 
At the same time, current income and long term growth prospects can 


often be 
improved. 


Despite the general market overvaluation, some excellent values are still to be 
found in the food processing companies that make the fast-selling products your 
wife buys every day—brands like Coca-Cola, Birds Eve, Kraft, Beech-Nut 
Wheaties. Most of these stocks are strongly resistant to business recession, have 
long records of dividend stability, and in some cases the probable dividend in 
creases add to the prospect of price appreciation as well. 


The new edition of Value Line Ratings & Reports will be of special interest to 
investors seeking secure income and well-assured growth 3 to 5 years into the future 
It analyzes 55 leading food stocks, including specific earnings and dividend estimates 
for 1956 and for the 1958-60 period as well. Full-page Ratings & Reports reveal 
which stocks are overpriced and which underpriced, based on a normal capitalization 
of the earnings and dividends estimated in 1956. 


SPECIAL: You are invited to receive the 80-page issue covering the leading 
Baking, Dairy, Soft Drink, Confectionery, Meat Packing, and other food pro- 
cessing stocks at no extra charge under this Special Introductory Offer. In 
addition, you will receive in the next 4 weeks new reports on over 200 major 
stocks and 14 industries to guide you to safer and more profitable investing. 
Each stock is appraised as “Especially Underpriced,” “Underpriced,” “Fairly 
Priced," “Fully Priced" or “Overpriced.” This issue analyzes 55 stocks including: 
General Foods 
Best Foods 
General Baking 
American Bakeries 
General Mills 
National Biscuit 


Standard Brands Borden United Fruit 
Libby McNeill & Libby Pepsi-Cola Quaker Oats 
Great Western Sugar Canada Dry Wrigley 

Corn Products Coca-Cola Life Savers 
National Dairy Armour Foremost Dairies 
Continental Baking Swift nd 32 Others 


$5 INTRODUCTORY OFFER* 


Includes 4 weekly editions of the Value Line Survey—with a full-page Rating & 
Report on each of 200 stocks and 14 industries, including advance estimates of 
1956 earnings and dividends. It includes also a new Special Situation Recom 
mendation, Supervised Account Report, 2 Fortnightly Commentaries, and 4 Weekly 
Supplements. (Annual subscription $120.) 


BONUS: You will also receive under this Special Offer at no extra charge 
the new 12-page Summary-Index giving current Value Line advices, yields and 
future expectancies on all 700 stocks under supervision. 


New subscribers only 


Name 
1ddress 


City v Zone State 


The Value Line Survey is now used by over 14000 individual 
and institutional subscribers throughout the world, including 
hanks, trust companies, insurance companies and universities 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-53 


THE VALUE LINE 


INVESTMENT SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 


THE VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING 
5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





HUNDREDS OF NEW 


PROFIT SOURCES 


nei | the New 1956 
NEW Pon, 

A aa , f 
NEW > 


“NEW PRODUCTS and 
NEW SALES IDEAS” 


This exciting new Journal of Com- 
merce 96-page handbook lists and 
describes 733 new money-making 
lines by 500 manufacturers. Yours 
to use, sell, produce or compete 
with. Get your copy now—then fol- 
low the daily ‘‘New Products’’ col- 
umn in The Journal of Commerce. 
Your copy sent free with trial sub- 
scription of J-of-C — 80 issues for 
only 87, a saving of $4.37. Mail 
coupon now—keep track of new 
profit sources. 


The Journal of Commerce 


82 Varick $t., New York 13, N. Y. 


Send me the J. of C. for the next 90 
issues plus my copy of brand new 1956 
edition of “New Products and New Sales 
Ideas.”” Remittances for $5.87 is enclosed. 


Name. 


Company. 


Addreas 
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AREA RESOURCES BOOK 


explains why the 
area we serve 
offers so much 
opportunity 

to industry. 


| Write for 
FREE 
COPY 

Box 899, 
Dept. n, 

Salt Lake 

City 10, 

Utah 


UTAH POWER 
& LIGHT CO. 


Serving in Utah - Idaho 
Colorado - Wyoming 











DOW 1000? 


Writer of “Ben Davis Says” — 
weekly market commentary with an en- 
viable record over many years tells— 


Why —The Dow Averages may reach for 1000 
What —are basic fundamental reasons 
How —you may profit 


For complete survey 

“Ben Davis Says—Dow May Reach for 1000” 
Please send 82 
BENTON W. DAVIS 

ONE WALL ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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MARKET PERSPECTIVE 


by ELMER M. SHANKLAND 


The Ten Year Look 


THE recent crop of business forecasts 
impresses the reader with the gener- 
ally optimistic long-term assumption 
of continued national growth. Study- 
ing these reports, one cannot help 
but contrast their favorable overtones 
with those put out ten years ago. 
Then the concern was whether or not 
the nation could make the transition 
to peace in an orderly fashion. As 
one forecaster cautiously summed it 


| up: “With the opportunities at hand, 


this year’s decisions regarding ca- 
pacity expansion, new product devel- 


| opment, and cost-price adjustments 
will have an important influence on 


the economy in the years ahead.” 

The achievements of the interven- 
ing years are a matter of startling 
record. Since 1946 Gross National 
Product (total output of goods and 
services) has doubled under the dy- 
namic impact of the social and tech- 
nological changes that have taken 
place. 

Not least among these changes has 
been the nature and scope of invest- 


| ing. A whole new generation of in- 


vestors has come into being since 
World War II. It lives in a world 
wholly different from that of the pre- 
vious generation. Its hopes and plans 
for the future assume different 
shapes. The basic investment media 
remain, with some variations, but the 
end result—the purpose of investment 
—has changed under the stress of 
taxes, decline in purchasing power 


| of the dollar, monetary policies, so- 
| cial 
| welfare measures, etc. 


security, expanding corporate 


The emphasis upon security by the 


| individual complements his growing 


recognition of the dynamic changes 
now taking place, particularly in 
technology, which promise to change 


| the shape of the economy again in a 


relatively short span of years. It is 
within this framework of dynamic 
change that the investor must plan 
his investment program. In recent 
years the high level of taxation, the 


dwindling value 

of the dollar, have 

raised havoc with 

older investment 

objectives that 

emphasized in- 

come and stability 

of capital. Now 

the idea of capital appreciation is up- 
permost in the minds of most people 
when it comes to investing money for 
future needs. 

It is not unnatural under these cir- 
cumstances that the investor should 
turn to the postwar favorites, the 
“growth” stocks. Their salient advan- 
tages are now fairly well-known: 
capital gain potentials, deferred in- 
come, tax saving, suitability for build- 
ing retirement programs, minimizing 
of the timing problem in stock buy- 
ing, etc. Even their characteristics 
are well recognized: sales are ex- 
panding at a rate greater than the 
economy, earnings and dividends are 
much higher than the average, man- 
agement shows better-than-average 
ability to translate technological de- 
velopments into dollar gains. 

The more sophisticated investor 
also seeks certain “hallmarks” which 
pinpoint the growth company: large 
profits plowback, heavy research ex- 
penditures, recurrent stock dividends. 
There are other general factors to be 
taken into consideration. Does the 
company operate in an expanding 
area of the economy—marketwise, 
geographically? Is it a prime bene- 
ficiary of population trends? Is it par- 
ticipating in the current revolution 
in such areas as antibiotics, petro- 
chemicals, automation, electronics, 
etc.? 

The smart investor takes advan- 
tage of all these “built-in” advan- 
tages, lets them go to work for him. 
One way for example, is to invest in 
a company which plows back a large 
percentage of its earnings. Food Fair, 
in the latest five-year period, plowed 
back 64% of its earnings, while Safe- 





No of 
Shares 


Young Growth 
Company 


Approx. 





Approx.* Ind 
Cost Div. 


Annual % 
Income iel 





50 Rayonier 

40 Kaiser Alum. ........... 
100 Sperry Rand 

75 Beckman Instr. .... 

40 Grace (W. R.) 

Total 


Mature Growth 
General Electric 
Shell Oil 
Minn. Honeywell 
Corning Glass 
Goodrich 

Total 


*Excluding brokerage commissions 


T.20 
0.75 


60.00 
30.00 
80.00 


80.00 
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way only retained 39°. The former 
enjoyed an 823° rise in market value, 


while the latter gained only 203%. HOW YOU CAN MAKE PROFITS 
The contrast is even more marked 
between International Business Ma- IN THE STOCK MARKET IN 1956 
chines and Underwood in the same 


period. The first company averaged 


65% of retained earnings against 28% What's Ahead For Stocks find Business? 
ix. Sn Iattan, angewee. a, Sye7e wee. & Plan Now For 1956 Gains By Reading SPEAR & STAFF'S 


market value against Underwood’s 


11%. 1956 FORECAS ON BUSINESS 
A major reason for the outstanding AND STOCKS 


performance of most growth stocks is with new Special Report on 
the plowback of profits into research, 
aig caaaieain -caee.caais a “THE 21 BEST STOCKS TO HOLD FOR 1956 PROFITS” 

—_ ’ —— » an = in Spear’s Forecast you will find a searching analysis of the basic factors which 
br cr Guts — bone. ‘ Oves 1 will affect stocks during the coming year. You will find forecasts of key business 
per! ory eal S$ such a practice results factors and of earnings and dividends. You will see why 
in greatly improved earning power, you may expect a pre-election 5-months’ rally, and you 
increased dividends and higher mar- will see our listing of the 28 best-outlook groups. You 
ket value for the stock. In effect, re- pean we a figures how high Spear expects 
tained earnings often produce very ‘ 
high rates of return similar to the But Even More Important 
compounding of interest. (It should In the Forecast for 1956 you will find two important 
be remembered that you sacrifice features which we believe you will find in no other 


; , ~ Annval Forecast. 
present OCIS for future gains in (1) On pages 5, 6, 7 and 8 of this Forecast are 
this type of investment.) 


three very unusual charts with a set of 16 figures. 
The results are shown in the great- We believe that these charts will be of more 
ee ae : ‘ . 4 help to you in planning your future invest- 
= than average yield affor ded by ments than any series of charts that we 
typical growth stocks on original in- 


have ever offered. 
vestments. In a recent ten-year pe- (2) And, in addition, you will see “Spear’s 3 
riod a company like Goodrich, for Selling Clues” to protect profits with correct 
example, shows an increase in return timing. These 3 Selling Clues alone may be 
from a little over 8% to more than worth many thousands of dollars to you. 


17%, while International Shoe merely HOW YOU CAN MAKE PROFITS IN THE STOCK MARKET IN 1956 
rose from 4.5% to about 6%. As an additional bonus report we will send you a review of “THE 21 BEST 
fe reer . —— STOCKS TO HOLD FOR 1956 PROFITS". In 1955 many issues advanced 
‘ This record of ar formance a more than 100%. The year 1956 will be a good one for investors if they 
ticularly significant for the investor are prepared. These 21 stocks for 1956 profits have been selected from 
today who is planning a program of some 2,287 issues, and have what we believe to be outstanding profit 
stock investment over a period of potentials. In this new Report you will find: 


years. We say a period of years, for “& Stocks For Big Run-Ups On Expected Stock Splits” 

we feel that the investor today is less “6 Medium-Priced Stocks With Very Strong Growth Trends” 
of a trader than in the past, now in- “4 Stocks Te Be Forced Much Higher By Severe Shortages” 
vests for some specific goal: retire- | “5 Unusual Stocks Each With A Definite Special Situation” 
ment, children’s trust fund, educa- | “2 Very Low-Priced Stocks With Very Valuable Connections” 
tion, etc. All things being equal, ; 

most of us have some goal and, de- ALSO, A 5 WEEKS’ FREE TRIAL TO 

pending upon our financial beck- THE SPEAR MARKET AND GROUP TREND LETTER 


. 7 : : . Now you can plan your 1956 investment decisions with confidence. Along with 
ground and personality, are inclined your 1956 FORECAST and “THE 21 BEST STOCKS” Report we are now 
to be long-term investors. Offering the next 5 weekly issues of THE SPEAR MARKET LETTER. 


Under such circumstances, growth SEND FOR THIS INVESTMENT PACKAGE TODAY! 
stocks offer the best medium. The ONLY $1 
important question is, what stocks? 
In order to answer that, we have to Through its weekly | SPEAR & STAFF, INC. 
decide which areas in the economy Ries, Comite op ene 


Privileges, Special Re- : ; , 
é ¥ e ‘ Pon on how to make profits in the stock market in 1956, in 
ert na offer the Greatest oppor ports, and Annual Sur- | cluding your FORECAST ON BUSINESS AND 
tunities for gain in, say, the next ten | veys, the SPEAR & | STocks FOR 1956. your Special Report on “THE 21 
years. The technological revolution STAFF ORGANIZA- BEST STOCKS FOR 1936 + p yaes the sent 


5 weekly issues of THE SPEAR MARKET LETTER. 
we are now going through is broadly TION serves many 
evidenced by developments in elec- thousands of investors. 
tronics, automation, chemicals, petro- 


Send me, for only $1, your Special Investment Package 


| BEET hoo 0 0 0s bos cawoedepoicscouescen " 


| STREET 
SPEAR & STAFF, Inc. 


chemicals, metals and computers. STATE 


BABSON PARK, MASS. 


P (For new readers only.) 
Complementing these are others such 


as the fuel group, which will be | 
called upon to supply a fantastic in- 
crease in the nation’s energy needs: | To reach the Top 
oil, gas, coal, nuclear power. With | 
the increase in population, especially | FORBES 
among the very young and the very | 
old, antibiotic and ethical drug needs | is Tops 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 49) 
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STERLING 
INVESEMENT 
FUND 


A balanced mutual fund avail- 
able at net asset value plus 2% 
of offering price. 

Mail this advertisement for 
detailed, free information. 


INTERSTATE SECURITIES 
CORPORATION 
1207 Commercial Bank Bldg. 
Charlotte, N. C. 














GRAIN 
TRADING 


Get specific trade advices twice each 
week. Get special buy-sell bulletins. 
Get the weekly Commodity Letter with 
background analysis to show how we 
arrived at our specific recommenda- 


tions. 
All For $1 
Including 4 Issues 


See Commodity Advisor’s profit record 
now—we wil! send you our complete 
trading record for 1954 and 6 months 
1955. Learn why many people are mov- 
ing investments into the grain market. 


Send $1 for Offer 0D-25 


THE COMMODITY ADVISOR 
333 N. Michigan. 2m. 528 
Chicago i, Illinois 











ers Pe Funds 


BOND, PREFERRED AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


The Keystone Company 

SO Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectuses describing 

your Organization and the shares of your 

ten Funds. 














THE FUNDS 


THE CRYSTAL TICKER TAPE 


Like everyone else, mutual fund 
managers are prone to catch the an- 
nual itch for public prognostication. 
For 1956 the predictions already are 
rolling in, and, as usual, are carefully 
hedged with “ands, ifs and buts”. 
Some of them, however, fell into cer- 
tain familiar patterns, samples of 
which Forszs has culled from its in- 
coming mail. 

e A member of the “Mildly Pessi- 

mistic . . . But” school is Joseph M. 
| Fitzsimmons, president of the $1.6- 

billion Investors Diversified Service 
, whose Investors Mutual, Inc., is the 
| U.S.’s largest mutual fund. “After two 
| years of practically uninterrupted 

rise,” predicts Fitzsimmons, “the stock 
| market could be expected to react.” 

But, adds he, thanks to built-in stabi- 

lizers, “future swings in the economy 
| should be less drastic than those ex- 
perienced in the past.” 

@ Wellington Fund’s Vice President 
A. Moyer Kulp, on the other hand, 
is an “Optimist But.” Says 
Kulp: “Population growth and major 
changes in the economy are the un- 
derpinning of the advances of the last 
few years.” But adds he, “growth is 
not a straight-line, one-way street... 
an adequate portion (should) be in- 
vested in bonds or mortgages or 
both.” Apparently feeling no need to 
run for cover, Wellington Fund made 
no change in its percentage of com- 
mon stocks, maintaining an even 67% 
so invested throughout 1955. 

@ Calvin Bullock’s Hugh Bullock 
takes a “Where Do You Go From The 
| Top?” point of view. “With the econ- 
omy running at virtual capacity,” says 
the president of Dividend Shares and 
other Bullock-sponsored funds, “no 














material increase in business activity 
is anticipated over the coming year.” 
Bullock thinks the panicky reaction of 
the market to news of the President’s 
heart attack was a warning signal. 
“In such business environment,” says 
he, “our management believes it is 
justified in maintaining a reasonable 
reserve of cash.” As of the latest re- 
port, Dividend Shares was maintain- 
ing a 15.5% reserve of cash and Gov- 
ernment bonds, unchanged from the 
previous year end. 

@ Loomis-Sayles Fund’s Maurice T. 
Freeman is a fairly outspoken spokes- 
man of the “Danger Ahead” school. 
There is, says he, clear statistical evi- 
dence that stock prices “for the third 
time in the last thirty years have 
entered a high price zone in relation 
| to yardsticks of value” and are now 


“in an area of possible investment 
trouble.” A man who practices what 
he preaches, Loomis-Sayles’ president 
has kept his fund in a position of 
“strong protection against possible 
trouble,” with 47% of Loomis-Sayles’ 
$46.3 million assets in U.S. Govern- 
ment and corporate bonds and pre- 
ferred stocks. 

@ Baltimore’s T. Rowe Price, pres- 
ident of the small but agile fund 
bearing his own name, shares Hugh 
Bullock’s concern over implications 
of the September break. “It indicates,” 
says he, “that the market is vulner- 
able to adverse news.” Price has built 
cash reserves to 20% at last report. 
against an average of just 5% prevail- 
ing for most funds. 

Optimists. Few mutual funders, vet- 
eran Wall Streeters that most of them 
are, would doubt that some caution 
is called for at present levels. But not 
all of them are sufficiently worried by 
the situation to start getting into cash 
From this point of view, there is the 
“Never Mind The Fluctuations Keep 
Your Eye On The Future” school. A 
leading exponent of this viewpoint is 
S. Waldo Coleman, president of San 
Francisco’s Commonwealth 
ment Co. fund. 

“Our objective,” says Coleman, “is 
long term growth ... it is impossible 
to look very far into the future with- 
out a certain feeling of excitement .. . 
Our population will be approaching 
the 200-million level, people will live 
longer, will have more leisure.” To 
keep on the back of this wave of the 
future, Coleman has kept Common- 
wealth 92% invested. 

e Group Securities Chairman Ken- 
neth S. Gaston, whose $99 million as- 
sets were kept over 95% invested 
during 1955, sees nothing more dis- 
turbing ahead in security markets 
than temporary setbacks. “There is 
strong evidence,” he asserts, “that we 
are in the early stages of one of our 
country’s greatest decades of techno- 
logical progress and prosperity.” As 
this reflects itself in the 1956 security 
prices, he predicts the pace “should 
be more normal than that of the spec- 
tacular recent past” with occasional 
periods “of consolidation—of ‘resting’ 
—over the months ahead.” 

Univac? Forses, in detailing these 
divergent views of the best invest- 
ment course does not mean thereby to 
belittle mutual fund management or 
suggest that because money managers 
do not agree in their views on the 
future, they don’t know what they’re 
doing. Not all mutual fund manage- 
ments are seeking the same objec- 
tives, nor are all of them looking at 
coming events in exactly the same 
way. If they did so, there would be 
no justification for calling them man- 


Invest- 
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agers, or paying them. In that case a 
Univae could do the trick. But as 
long as investment companies are run 
by men, they will continue to have 
their own individual approaches. 


FEES REDUCED 


Chemical Fund Chairman Ferdi- 
nand Eberstadt has announced that 
management fees for handling the 
fund’s investment are reduced as of 
the beginning of 1956 by %s of 1% on 
the top $25 million of Chemical’s $100 
million assets. 
agement cost of around $300,000 for 
the whole fund, this will mean a sav- 
ing of some $30,000 a year to stock- 
holders’ benefit. 


GROUP’S GASTON: 


The normal replaces the spectacular | 


ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 


Canada General, $63-million fund 


managed by Boston’s Vance Sanders 
& Co., added 10,000 shares of Abitibi 
Power common in the final quarter of 
1955, bringing its holdings up to 19,150 
shares; increased from 2,000 to 20,700 
its Canadian Superior Oil of Cali- 
fornia; bought 10,000 additional shares 
of Canadian Pacific R.R., 12,000 shares 
of Lower St. Lawrence Power, 62,500 
Canadian Devonian Petroleums Ltd.; 
sold 6,000 Canadian Hydrocarbons, 
34,250 Dominion Stores rights, 10,000 
Industrial Acceptance pfd. 


Group Securities Capital Growth | 


Fund as of November 30 had in- 
creased to 14% of its total assets the 
proportion of its holdings in Canadian 
companies, an increase from 8.2% a 
year ago. The increased Canadian 
holdings include the recent acquisi- 
tion of 41,000 shares of Canadian 
Pipelines & Petroleums. 
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On the annual man- | 


TAXES 


take from 20°, to 91°/, of your income. SMART investors 
look for CAPITAL GAIN—taxable at a MAXIMUM of 
only 25%. Do you know that common stock WARRANTS 
have provided proportionately the greatest capital gains 
in past bull markets, that in some cases $500 investments 
have appreciated to from $25,000 to $100,000 in a few 
years? You owe it to yourself to learn the whole story of 
warrants—what they are—how they may be profitably 
bought and sold—what opportunities to look for, what 
dangers to avoid. 
You will find all of this in a widely-recom- 


mended book THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF 
COMMON STOCK WARRANTS, by Sidney 
Fried, costing only $2.00. With it you will re- 
ceive a Current Supplement describing today's 
opportunities in warrants. 
For your copy, send $2.00 now to: 
R. H. M. ASSOCIATES, Dept. F5! 
220 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I, N.Y. 


(or you may send for free descriptive folder) 














FREE SAMPLE COPY OFFER 





Share Your Interest in FORBES With Others 


FORBES Magazine, 80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Please mail a complimentary copy of the current FORBES to each 
of the individuals listed below: 


To 


(Please Print) 


Address 


City 


To 


(Please Print) 


To 


(Please Print) 


Address 


eo . , Zore State 





(Copies cannot be sent unless you fill in your name and address 


below) 


From 


(Please Print) 


Address 


City... ; cee peti ic canes State 








NOTICE OF REDEMPTION 
To the Holders of 


CAPITAL AIRLINES, INC. 


4% Debentures Series A 
Due September 1, 1960 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that pursuant to 
the provisions of the Indenture between Bankers 
Trust Company, as Trustee, and Capital Airlines, 
Inc., dated as of September 1, 1949, securing 
the above described Debentures, Capital Airlines, 
Inc., has elected to redeem all of its outstanding 
4% Debentures Series A Due September 1, 1960. 
Capital Airlines, Inc., has fixed January 23, 1956, 
as the redemption date. Capital Airlines, Inc. will 
pay 100% ot the principal amount of each Deben- 
ture surrendered tor redemption, with accrued in- 
terest to the redemption date. Such principal and 
interest will be paid at the piace office of 
Bankers Trust Company, ——— rust Depart- 
ment, 46 Wall Street in the Borough of Manhat- 
tan, The City and State of New York, upon pre- 
sentation and surrender of said Debentures with 
all coupons thereto appertaining maturing after 
said redemption date. From and after said re- 
demption date interest thereon will cease to accrue. 


CAPITAL AIRLINES, INC. 
J. H. Carmichael, President 


Doted: December 21, 1955 





FEDERAL PAPER BOARD CO., Inc. 


Common & Preferred Dividends: 
The Board of Directors of Federal 
Paper Board Co y, Inc. has this 
day declared the following quarterly 
dividends: 
45¢ per share on Common Stock. 
50¢ per share on the 4% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock. 
Common stock dividends are payable 
January 15, 1956 co stockholders of 
record at the close of business Decem- 
ber 28, 1955. 
Dividends on the 4% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock are payable April 1, 
1956 to stockholders of record 
March 26, 1956. 
ROBERT A, WALLACE 
Vice President and Secretary 
December 13, 1955 








LONG ISLAND LIGHTING COMPANY 





QUARTERLY 
DIVIDEND 





COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 25 
cents per share payable on the 
Common Stock of the Company 
on February 1, 1956, to share- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on January 13, 1956. 


VINCENT T. MILES 
Treasurer 


December 28, 1955 














CONTINENTAL 

Cc CAN COMPANY, inc. 
eeting of the Board of Directors 

ember 21, 1955, a distribu- 
the form of a stock dividend 
on the common stock of this 
y was declared payable Febru- 
1956 to stockholders of record 
close of business January 10, 
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LOREN R. DODSON, Secretury 





Bogota, New Jersey 





LURIE 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 34) 


mand probably will continue at high 
levels—for Great Britain is unable to 
play her traditional leading role in 
the world market. 

This background obviously points 
up the bright outlook for the Pittston 
Co.—whose 1955 earnings may be in 
the area of $3.50 per share as com- 
pared with $1.64 per share in 1954. 
This year, earnings of $6 per share 


| appear to be a minimum expectation. 
| In addition, the outlook for higher 


coal production—the possibility of a 
major change for the better—points 
up the benefits that will accrue to the 
coal-carrying Roads. These primarily 
are the so-called “Pocohontas Carri- 


ers’—Chesapeake & Ohio; Norfolk | 
| & Western; Virginia. 


The railroad equipment industry is 


| another which enters the New Year 
| in a position where the 1955 “come 


back” probably is more than just a 


short-lived phenomenon. In this con- 
nection, American Brake Shoe has | 
| special 
| earnings should be about $4.90 per 
| share as compared with $3.19 per 


interest inasmuch as 1955 


share in 1954. A sharply higher back- 


| log, plus the promise of better profit 
| margins, suggests a 1956 earnings po- 
| tential of $6 per share or more. Equal- 
| ly as significant as the earnings 


improvement is the fact that the sales 


| increase is based mainly on greater 
| diversification and expanding replace- 


ment parts business—both of which 

have a relatively high degree of sta- 

bility. 
Diversification 


may figuratively 


prove to be a “life saver” for a number | 


of companies this year—and, in the 
process, a speculative surprise may be 
presented. Case in point, although the 
Budd Company is primarily regarded 
as an automobile parts maker whose 
volume is closely related to that of the 
“big three”—1956 sales could exceed 
last year’s estimated $310 million 


| volume. Explanation lies in the facts 
| that shipments in the company’s rail 
| equipment division should increase in 


1956—the tool and die division, one of 
the largest in the country, will enjoy 


| a substantially better year—and the | 
| company will have the benefit of a full | 
| year’s volume in its newly acquired 
Continental Diamond Fibre Division. | 
Net result is that 1956 earnings might | 
even exceed estimated 1955 results of | 


close to $3.25 per share. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ | 


regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s 


and Mr. Shankland’s, will be airmailed | 
| to readers on the day of their writing. 


Rates on request. 





Springfield, Illinois, January 4, 1956 





Interchemical 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


interchemical has declared — 

(1) A 15% stock dividend on its 
common shares 

(2) A cash dividend of 65 cents a 
shore on its common shores 
now outstanding and those to 
be issued in payment of the 
stock dividend 

(3) The regular quarterly dividend 
of $1.12% a share on the 
4%ra% cumulative Preferred 
Shares 

payable February 1, 1956, to 

holders of record at the close of 

business on January 13, 1956 

FRANCIS A. E. SPITZER, Secretary 








THE FRANKLIN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


The largest legal reserve 
stock life insurance company in the United States 
devoted exclusively to the underwriting 
of Ordinary and Annuity plans 


OUR SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of The Franklin 
Life Insurance Company has declared a 
dividend on the capital stock of Fifty 
Cents a share payable January 26, 1956 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business January 16, 1956. Dividend 
checks will be mailed 


Georce E, HatmMaker 
Secretary 











Have You Seen This Prize- 


Winning FORBES Book... 
VW . 
The Best Things 
. . Ai 
in Life’? 
HARRY HEPNER shows you how to 
outwit your worries and develop a ca- 
pacity to enjoy life—in his book that 
won the B. C. Forbes Prize Book Award. 
“THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE.” Hailed 
as another “Peace of Mind.” Once you 
read a copy. you'll want extras to share 
with your friends. On sale at leading 
book stores. $3.95, or direct from pub- 
lisher. 

For your copy of Harry Hepner’s “The 
Best Things in Life” simply return this 
ad with $3.95 (in N.Y.C. add 3% 
tax) and your name and 


B. C. Forbes & Sons, Dept. F115, 
80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


sales 
address to: 
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DIVIDEND NO. 172 
ON COMMON STOCK 


The Board of Directors of 
Consumers Power Company 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend of 

55 cents per share on the 
outstanding Common Stock, 
payable February 20, 1956 to 
share owners of record Jan- 
uary 27, 1956. 


DIVIDEND ON 

PREFERRED STOCK 
The Board of Directors also 
has authorized the payment 
of a quarterly dividend on the 
Preferred Stock as follows, 
payable April 2, 1956 to share 
owners of record March 2, 
1956: 


CLASS 
$4.50 
$4.52 
$4.16 


Se RS RTA 


> 


fi 


PER SHARE 
$1.12% 
$1.13 
$1.04 


CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Ni ONY OO PR Ge ce oH cant FE 


Sering Outstate Michigan 
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COMMON DIVIDEND 





The Board of Directors of Northern 
States Power Company (Minnesota) 
at their regular monthly meeting held 
December 21 declared a dividend of: 


22'2¢ PER SHARE 


on the Common Stock payable on 
January 20, 1956 to Shareholders of 
record December 30, 1955. 


This represents a 12'%4% increase 
over the previous quarterly dividend 
on the Common Stock. 


Northern States Power Company 
L. F. CHAMBERS, Vice President & Treasurer 


Mi p i 2, MA. "7 

















BOSTON EDISON 
COMPANY 


Dividend No. 267 


A quarterly dividend of 70¢ per 
share has been declared, payable 
February 1, 1956, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
January 10, 1956. 

Checks will be mailed from Old 
Colony Trust Company, Boston. 
ALBERT C. McMENIMEN, Treas. 
Boston, December 23, 1955. 














HOOPER 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 41) 


profit in the same quarter from the | 
sale of the company’s automobile | 


frame division at Ecorse, Mich... . 


Chrysler has been a disappointment | 


marketwise, and under present con- 


ditions the stock probably will not do 


better than the market. On the basis 


of values, however, it looks cheaper | 


than either General Motors or Ford. 


Those who hold the stock should do | 


well over a longer period if they are 


patient with it; but I would not look | 


for too much over the near term... 
It looks as if American Seating earned 
around $3.40 a share last year. 


SHANKLAND 
(CoNTINUED FROM PAGE 45) 


are constantly rising. Other fields 
which are bound to enjoy increasing 
volume from rising consumer re- 
quirements include air conditioning, 
paper products, glass specialties. And 
with an expanding plant and increas- 
ing labor costs, materials handling 
equipment and instrumentation are 
also growth sectors. 

It can be seen that there is no lack 
of growth areas in our economy. The 
more difficult task is to select compa- 
nies that will participate to the full- 
est extent in such developments. 
Because, though the long-term ex- 
pansion (10 years) of our economy 





is dynamic in its potential, there will | 
be troughs and peaks from time to | 


time, and unexpected setbacks which 
may result in individual companies 
not proving as fruitful investments 
in the long run as expected. Too 
often in the past, fair promise for the 
future has not been translated into 
benefits for the stockholder. The 
promising “growth” company does 
not necessarily always prove so. 


As a “starter” portfolio, we are | 
listing in the accompanying table five | 


representative stocks in the “young,” 
and five in the “mature,” growth 
category. They coincide with the spe- 
cial needs of the younger business- 
man as well as the _ established 


investor who is now thinking along | 


retirement lines. 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s 
and Mr. Shankland’s, will be airmailed 
to readers on the day of their writing. 
Rates on request. 
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is 


Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Northern 
Pacific Railway Company today declar- 
ed a quarterly dividend of 90 cents per 
share on the outstanding capital stock 
of the Company, payable on Jan. 26, 
1956, to holders of record at the close 
of business on Jan. 4, 1956. 


A. M. GoTTSsCHALD 
Secretary 


Dec. 8, 1955 











A regular quarterly dividend 


of 30c per shore has been de- 
clared by Daystrom, Inc. Checks 
will be mailed February 15th 
to shareholders of record Janu- 
ary 27th. 


ec 
LZ % 
Z Ls 


Z Ze, 


DAYSTROM, Inc. 
ELIZABETH, WN. 2. 
- Electrical and 
YZ” @leetronic products 
Modern furniture 

















Southern California 














Edison Company 


DIVIDENDS 
The Board of Directors has 


authorized the payment of the 
following quarterly dividends 


COMMON STOCK 
Dividend No. 184 
60 cents per shore. 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 35 

28 cents per share. 


PREFERENCE STOCK, 

4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES 
Dividend No. 31 

282 cents per share. 


The above dividends are pay- 
able January 31,1956, to stock- 
holders of record January 5. 
Checks will be mailed from the 
Company's office in Los Ange- 
les, January 31. 


P. C. HALE, Treasurer 


December 16, 1955 











ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


America can continue to be the 
source of emotional and moral 
strength for the world on one condition. 
That condition is that this nation stays 
prosperous, progressive, civilized; that 
our program of justice moves pro- 
gressively forward; that we continue 
to reduce the areas of injustice within 
our borders. The great challenge of 
the century is to find ways and means 
of extending a practical program of 
justice to the farthest reaches of the 
world. —Wiiram O. Dovuctas. 


Progressiveness is looking forward 
intelligently, looking within critically, 
and moving on incessantly. 

—WaLpo PonDRAY WARREN. 


There is no alleviation for the suf- 
ferings of mankind except veracity of 
thought and action, and the resolute 
facing of the world as it is. —Hux tery. 


Somewhere among the youth of 
teday are minds capable of discover- 
ing ways to world peace, ways to 
deeper and more fulfilling lives, ways 
to new appreciations of beauty in art 
or literature or music, just as there 
have been minds capable of splitting 
the atom. Ours is the task of breaking 
the thought barrier which keeps our 
young people from realizing their 
creative potentiality. 

—SaMvueEL B. Gou.p 


When we see ourselves in a situa- 
tion which must be endured and gone 
through, it is best to make up our 
minds to it, meet it with firmness, and 
accommodate everything to it in the 
best way practicable. This lessens the 
evil; while fretting and fuming only 
serves to increase your own torments. 

—THomMaAs JEFFERSON. 


Whoever admits that he is too busy 
to improve his methods, has acknowl- 
edged himself to be at the end of his 
rope. And that is always the saddest 
predicament which any one can get 


into. —J. Ocpen ArRmovur. 
For one word a man is often deemed 
to be wise and for one word he is often 
deemed to be foolish. We ought to be 

careful indeed what we say. 
—ConrFuvucIvs. 


No nation can rise above the level 
of the ideals of its citizens. 
—Brooks FLETCHER. 


We can’t think in terms of men 
alone, any more than we can of ma- 
chines alone, or money alone. It takes 
all three. We need a growing popula- 
tion—men; we need a developing 
technology—machines; we need thrift 
and savings to provide the capital so 
that the machines may serve the men. 


—Henry C. ALEXANDER. 


Every man who believes in himself, 
no matter who he be, stands on a 
higher level than the wobbler. 


—Count H. KEYSERLING. 


B. C. FORBES: 

The Bible says that “Where 
there is no vision, the people 
perish.” Have you a_ vision? 
And are you undeviatingly 
pressing and pushing towards 
its accomplishment? Dreaming 
alone will not get you there. 
Mix your dreaming with deter- 
mination and action. 





The vital force in business life is the 
honest desire to serve. Business, it is 
said, is the science of service. He prof- 
its most who serves best. At the very 
bottom of the wish to render service 
must be honesty of purpose, and, as 
I go along through life, I see more and 
more that honesty in word, thought, 
and work means success. It spells a 
life worth living and in business, clean 
success. —GEORGE EBERHARD. 


Real intelligence is a creative use 
of knowledge, not merely an accumu- 
lation of facts. The slow thinker who 
can finally come up with an idea of 
his own is more important to the 
world than a walking encyclopedia 
who hasn’t learned how to use in- 
formation productively. 


—D. KENNETH WINEBRENNER. 


The most powerful form of energy 
one can generate is not mechanical, 
electronic or even atomic energy, but 
prayer energy. —ALExis CARREL. 


I do not despise genius—indeed, I 
wish I had a basketful of it instead of 
a brain, but yet, after a great deal of 
experience and observation, I have 
become convinced that industry is a 
better horse to ride than genius. It 
may never carry any one man as far 
as genius has carried individuals, but 
industry will carry thousands into 
comfort and even into celebrity, and 
this it does with absolute certainty: 
whereas genius often refuses to be 
tamed and managed, and often goes 
with wretched morals. If you are~to 
wish for either, wish for industry. 

—JULIAN RALPH 


Communist: A fellow who has given 
up all hope of becoming a capitalist. 
—OrVILLE REED. 


A person with a hundred interests 
is twice as alive as one with only 
fifty and four times as alive as the 
man who has only twenty-five. 

What are you interested in? Are 
your interests confined to your food, 
your home, your business, your 
clothes, your immediate family? 

If you would be free from nervous 
tension and live a healthier life, widen 
your interests, broaden yourself 
There is a rich world around you in 
books, paintings, music, sports, and 
most important, people 

-NoRMAN VINCENT PEALE, D.D 


A man’s greatness is measured by 
his kindness; a man’s intellect by his 
modesty; but a man’s real caliber is 
measured by the consideration and 
tolerance he has for others. 

—Wiiuram J. H. Boetcker, D.D. 


Give a good deed the credit of a 
good motive; and give an evil deed 
the benefit of the doubt. 

—BRANDER MATHEWS. 


The principles we live by, in busi- 
ness and in social life, are the most 
important part of happiness. We need 
to be careful, upon achieving happi- 
ness, not to lose the virtues: which 
have produced it. 

—Harry D. Harrison. 


Rightness expresses of actions what 
straightness does of lines; and there 
can no more be two kinds of right 
action than there can be two kinds of 
straight lines. —HERBERT SPENCER. 





A Text... 


Sent in by Mrs. J. H. Bell, Staun 
ton, Va. What's your favorite text? 
A Forbes book is presented to 
senders of texts used. 


For God so loved the world, that He gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life. 


—Joun 3:16 
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THIS FREE BOOKLET MAY HELP YOU 
GAl 


IWVESTMENT PEACE OF MIND 


Send for this enlightening booklet describing the services of Forbes Personal Invest- 
ment Management which provides day-to-day supervision over the portfolios of busy 
business and professional men with $25,000 and more invested in securities. 


Because too few people are in a position to keep up 
with the complex world of finance, we have detected, 
after a careful examination of literally 
thousands of investment portfolios, a 
woeful lack of planning on the part of 
most investors. In seven cases out of 
ten, there seems to be no long-range 


personal service that will assist you in maintaining a 
long-term, “tailored to fit” investment program that 
will not only meet your objectives, but 
also help safeguard your capital 
against major market reversals. 


In brief, from information which you 





program. Most portfolios are merely 
collections of stocks which have been 


are asked to supply, our staff will first 








accumulated over the years with little 








strike a balance between your resources 
and your requirements and then tailor 





or no regard for such important con- 
siderations as one’s tax bracket, age, 
responsibilities, etc. 


Unfortunately, all too many other- 
wise successful men and women are 
unsuccessful investors. NOT because 
they lack the intelligence — but be- 
cause they have neither the time, the 




















FORBES PRISON Al 
INVESTMENT SANAGEMENT 


an individual investment program to 
best meet your objectives. Once your 
program has been mutually agreed 
upon, we will subject your securities to 
constant supervision—take the initiative 
in making recommendations to you— 
keep you fully informed on latest de- 
velopments affecting your holdings— 
assign your account to a FORBES In- 























research facilities, nor the professional 
training and experience necessary to do a consistently 
successful job. 


To help solve this problem, to help relieve the busy 
executive, the retired man or woman, the widow and 
others of inherited wealth of many of the cares of 
money-management — 


— the FORBES Organization has synthesized its 
unparalleled statistical-research facilities and has 
formed a Separate Division; FORBES PERSONAL 
INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT — a completely 


THE FORBES ORGANIZATION 


-is eminently qualified to supervise your investment 
program. Its 38-year record of services to investors has 
earned it the respect, the confidence, the unshakable 
loyalty of thousands of investors who look to FORBES 
for investment guidance. 


“Your semi-annual review of my portfolio is certainly a 
most satisfactory one. The appreciation and particularly 
the quality of the securities held show how much thought 
and good judgment you have displayed and I thank 
you.” R.H. 


“I am very pleased with the semi-annual review just re- 
ceived. It is more than I expected and more than I re- 
ceived from . 1 realize how much work 
it involved and want to let you know how much I 
appreciate it.” T.A. 


vestment Counselor whom you may con- 
sult at any time by letter, by telephone 
or telegraph, by personal visit. 


Obviously, the full scope of this new Service, its 
purposes, its many advantages to those with $25,000 
and more invested in securities cannot be explained 
within the confines of this announcement. We have 
therefore prepared a descriptive booklet on FORBES 
PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT which 


we shall be happy to send you upon request. 


We believe it will be to your advantage to send 
for your copy today. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE, NO OBLIGATION! 


Forbes Personal Investment Management 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


I may be interested in retaining the services of FORBES 
PERSONAL INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT. Will you 
kindly send me complete details? My present invest- 
ments are valued at approximately $ 

I have an additional $ in cash for available 
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Name 





Please Print 


Address 





City Zone State 





A Division of Investors Advisory Institute, Inc. 
Subsidiary of B. C. Forbes & Sons Publishing Co., Inc. 
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Needed: 


Every 8 seconds (scarcely more than the time 
it takes to read this sentence) a baby is born 
in America... a joy to his parents but a long- 
term challenge to the housing industry. 

In 10 years our baby crop will hand us 25 
million more people to house . . . with an indus- 
try already bursting at the seams. By 1966, 
we'll need 7 million new homes for our increased 
population. 

But that’s just part of the story. During the 
next 10 years America will also need: 

—7 million new homes to replace demolished and 
substandard housing. 

—1 million more homes because people are living 
longer and our old-age population is increasing 
drastically. 

—One-half million new homes to replace housing 
destroyed by fire, flood and other causes. 


Over 15 million new homes before he's 10 years old! 


Needed: A total of over 15 million homes by 1966 
Though companies like National Gypsum are 
working round the clock, their total output 
would build only 12 million homes by 1966! 


That’s why—although National Gypsum has 
added 20 plants in the last 5 years and increased 
output of its 250 Gold Bond products 100% — 
we will open 4 new plants in 1956... one 
gypsum plant near New Orleans, another near 
Philadelphia; a gypsum-board paper plant at 
Anniston, Ala. and a fibre-insulation-board 
plant in Mobile—all part of a $75 million ex- 
pansion program. Write to National Gypsum 
Company, Dept. F 16, Buffalo 2, N. Y., for 
“Accent on Progress,” an informative new 
booklet commemorating the 30th Anniversary 
of the Company. 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
... pacemaker of the building industry 





